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Art. I. Ax Enquiry into the Duties of Men in the higher and middle 
Claffes of Society ia Great Britain, refulting from their refpective 
Stations, Profeilions, and Employments. By geo Gilborne, 
M.A. 4to. pp. 846. 11.18. Boards. White, 1794. 


T is related that Pythagoras, in the public choo! which he 

opened at Cretona in Alagna Grecia, delivered popular dil- 
courfes on moral conduct, not to promifcuous auditories, but 
to different clafles of hearers, —hufbands or wives, parents or 
children, the young or the aged, the poor or the rich, 
adapting his addrefs to the different circum{tances and obliga- 
tions of each; and that by thefe means he produced a won- 
derful change in the manners of the people. ‘This anecdote 
fuggefts a hint which might be ufeful to modern inftructors ; 
who, if they could not call together diftin€ clafies of hearers, 
might render their difcourfes more interefting, by tubftituting, 
in the room of general harangues on virtues and vices, peculiar 
addrefies to the different clatles of mankind on their refpective 
duties ;—at leaft this might be done with great advantage in 
written difcourfes, communicated to the public by means of 
the prefs. 

Whether Mr. Gifborne borrowed the firft hints of his prefent 
work from Pythagoras, or from fome modern example of this 
kind,—fuch as Dr. Gregory’s excellent lectures on the office 
and duties of a phyfician ;—-or whether the plan was fuggefted 
by the author’s own good fenfe ; is a circumftance with which 
the public has no concern. The defign, whencefoever it ori- 
ginated, is an excellent one; and the manner in which it is 
executed is fuch as, in our opinion, entitles the author to the 
approbation and thanks of his fellow citizens of the higher and 
middle clafles, for whom he has provided a very jadicious 
courfe of moral inftruction; not general, which would be trite 
and uninterefting,—but particularly fuited to the relations and 
habits, the interefts and obligation:, of menin various fitustions 
and capacities, and thus adapted ** to bring home the duties of 
men to their underftandings and bofoms.’’ The fovereign, the 
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peer of the realm, the delegated reprefentative of the people, the 
executive officer of government, the naval or military officer, 
the lawyer, the magifirate, the clergyman, the phyfician, the 
merchant, the manufa¢lurer, and laftly, the private gentleman, 
may in this ufeful volume reccive each his * portion of in- 
ftruction in due feafon.”’ 

The author has already civen proof of his acquaintance with 
the theory of morals, in bis ** Prin ciples of Moral Phiiofophy 
inveftigated * 5” and, from the great variety of minute details 
into which he enters in this work, he appears to have taken 
much pains to furnifh himfelf with an accurate knowlege of 
the preient ftate of fociety, in thole ranks of life in reference to 
vhich he writes. He informs his readers that, tn order to 
gain * fuch a degree of knowlege of the habits, purfuits, and 
occupations of the different ranks and profeffions, into which 
the higher and middle clafles of fociety in this country are dif- 
tributed, as to delineate their refpective duties with tolerable 
accuracy ;? he has not only employed himfclf in the diligent 
obfervation of men and m: anners, but has ftudioufly endeavoured 
to derive intelligence from various quarters, refpecting the fe- 
veral topics wiich he had to difcufs. He adds that, * in exe 
ecuting moft of the ch hapters appropriated to particular defcrip- 
cs ns of nen, and efpecially fome of thofe with which he was 
he leaft acquat inted, he | has received the unreferved fuggettions, 
advice, and animad icin of perions, feverally occupying the 
ftation, or belonging to the profefiion, in quefticn, and accuf- 
tomed ftriftly to confider its duties in a confcientious light.’ 

From an enligatened attachment tothe Britifh Conftitution, 
Mr. G. begins by {tating its leading principles, and pointing 
out the four, dation wh ich they afford for political duties. What 
he offers on this head, 2s well as on the ceneral duties of citi- 
Zens, iS exceed ng! 'y yu id ieee te and pei rfecily confonant to the 
mott liberal principles cf policy. 

On the delicate fubject of the duties of fovereigns, the author 
exprefles himfelf Ww wid the dignified freedom o! a moral preceptor ; 
without, on the one hand, {looping to the meanneis of indi- 
rect adulation, or, on the other, feizing an occafion of oblique 
cenfure. The fame remark may be made concerning the 
chapters on the duties of peers, commoners, and executive 
officers of government. 

In ftatine the duties of members of the Houfe of Commons, 
Mr. G,. ex; poles at full length the various violations of public 
and priyate virtue, which. attend the prefent mode of con- 
luting popurar elections, aba lifcufies fevcral points of political 
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‘and moral cafuiftry, equally interefting to individuals and to the 


community. The duties of a minifter of ftate are very accu- 
rately and fully defcribed, under the feveral heads of general 
morality and prudence, the exercife of patronage, the tranfac- 
tion of official bufinefs, the choice of public meafures to be 
brought forwards, and the conduct to be obferved towards the 
crown, the parliament, and foreign powers. 

[nu like manner, under all the fubfequent heads, the author 
has exhibited, with equal diligence and judgment, in the pre- 
ceptive form, cautions againft thofe violations of integrity, 
juftice, benevolence, or prudence, which occur in real life; 
thus furnifhing each clafs with a practical code of morals, to 
guide the judgment of individuals with refpect to their paft or 
their future conduct.— The method purfued under each head is 
fo nearly the fame, that we fhall give our readers fuficient in- 
formation concerning the mature and merit of the work, by 
laying before them a conciie analylis of one chapter, with 
a fhort extra@. We fele& the felion on the duties of the 
legal profeffion. 

The profeffion itfclf is, in the firft place, very ingenioufly 
and fatisfactorily cleared from the imputation of inherent cri- 
minality. The general qualifications towards which a bar- 
rifter is to direct his aim, the manner in which he is to purfue 
profeffional knowlege, the diiciphne by which he may acquire 
the kind of eloquence fuited to his profeflion, the difpofitions 
and habits which he ought to cultivate, and the peculiar temp- 
tations againft which he is to guard himfelf with unremitting 
vigilance, are next confidecred. A dciftinct vicw is taken of the 
duties of a barrifter in concucting a caufe, previoufly to and 
during the trial: fuch, for example, as examining whether 
the caufe be fuch as may be undertaken by a confcientious ad- 
vocate; endeavouring to avoid delay and unneceflary ex- 
pence, and to afford the caufe due attention; in pleading, 
to give his client every advantage which does not imply 
injuitice, deceit, nor any other kind of immorality ; to guard 
againft indulging any malignity towards the oppofite party, 
&e. The peculiar fituation of thofe barriflers who are 
members of the Houfe of Commons, and the duties and temp- 
tations attending this fituation, are the fubject of a feparate 
feClion : and laitly, a diftinét head is allotted to an inquiry into 
the peculiar duties of judges. “I he whole fubject is treated in a 
manner, which at once difcovers 2n accurate acquaintance 
with the nature of the profeffion of the law in this country, and 
fhews a happy facility in applying the general principles of mo- 
rals to particular cafes. “Che duty of a barrifter in the imme- 
diate exercife of his profeffional oifice is thus defcribed : 
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‘Dy attending to the nature of the fituation in which a barrier 
ftands, 7 will be eafy to d ifcern what kinds of arguments he may 
confen ntioufiv bring Lg forw ard 1 In de ort of the caufe which he has 
undertaken. He is avowedly th advocate © fa particular fide of the 
queition. The judges, the jur fy. ie parties involved in the cilpute, 
the whole audience before whom he alaets the public whofe interett 
is always concerned tm the final! decide m, confider hint as acting in 
tuat capacity. ‘They expe& to hear from him every adjudged cafe, 
every fact, er ery direét or analogical argument founded on prece- 
dent er on fat, which he is perfuaded ow ght to have an influence pro- 
piticus to his caufe on the {cale of legal juflice. ‘They expeét more 
from him. They know that it pertatus to his cl haracter to reflect 
chat the Court may determine, and rightly determine, in his favour, 
on grounds which previoufly to the trial he might regard as not en- 
titling him to fuccefs. ‘Fhey expect him therefore to ~ produce every 
train of legal reafoning, though to his own mind it may appear in- 
con eaine, which he hopes may yet be declared fatisfactory by an 
able and impartial tribunal. They expect him to take advantage of 
informalities and errors in the proce sedings of his adverfaries, as far 
as he is authorized by law and cuttom. ‘hey expeé him to prefs, to 
flrengthen, and to decorate his own caufe, and to invalidate the ef- 
fosts of his opponents, by manly and honeit eloquence. 

‘In adopting a hine of conduct corre (ponding to thefe expectations, 
he is guiltieds of injuflice and deceit. ‘The weapons which he ufes are 
recoonized by the rules of fair and remednne war; and he has a 

rigAt to a them as effeétualiy as he is able. But he has no right 
to have recourfe to arms which integrity would blufh to employ, and 
which are ovoferibed by the eftablifhed mode of forenfic hottilities. 
He is not at liberty to afiert any falfe propofition; nor to urge as a 
fact, what he knows never to have taken place ; nor to advance as a 
principle of law, what he is confcious that ftatutes and legal ufages con- 
tradict. Praétices of this kind are of fo fcandalous a nature, that he 
who fhould indulge himfelf in them would not only prove himfelf 
devoid of u prightne fs of heart ; but would be held to have departed 
fro »m the profeifional point ef honour, and would fall into merited and 

vere ul diferace. 

There are however other deviations from the line of duty which 
occur not unfrequently at the bar; and are of too indeterminate a 
kind to be accurately {pecificd, and exprefsly prohibited by general 
jules. ‘Vhey of courfe ef cape, except in very flagrant cafes, the 
open reprehenfion of the Court, and the public ceniure of the pro- 
feilion. Each individual barritter is left to fecure himfelf from the 
— er, by purity of intention and fenfibility of confcience. The 
following obfervations relate to fome of the praétices in queftion. 

¢ As the barrifler when pleading in court ought to fhun with the ut- 
mot folicitude the appearance of being urged on by malice or per- 
fonal inveteracy ; ot being induced to engage in the bufinefs, not 
from a detire to fabfantiate right and promote the public goed, but 
from ea: erne! ‘sto hunt downa peeve te enemy ; fo he ought to fecure 
his breait wits wuremitting vigilance from the intrufion of bitterneds 
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and malevolence towards the oppofi.e party. Whether therefore the 
cavfe in which he is concerned leads him to attack orto defend; whe- 
ther he contends for the maintenance of rights enjoyed, or for the re- 
covery of fuch as are withheld; for the vindication of innocence; for 
the reparation of injurizs ; or for the punithment of crimes; let him 
refolve from the outfet to preferve a temper voruffled by provocations, 
and to regulate his thoughts, his words, and his whole conduct by 
the chrittian precept of doing to others as under fimilar circumtiances 
he might jufily expe& them to doto him. If actuated by this pria- 
ciple, he will beware of being fo carried away by the rapidity of is 
own motion, fo heated in a¢tion, fo thrown off his guard, as to lofe 
his compofure and felf-poffeffion ; and to ftate facts, to advance ar 
guments, to pratife arts and give way to emotions, which in his 
cooler and more co!llefed moments he would condemn. He will uni- 


felf of thofe which mayalready have been excited. He will be anxious 
to feparate the queilion of law from that of character, in al! cafes in 
which they are not neceffarily connected : and even where they are 
blended together, far from loading the man againtt whom he demands 
a verdict, with calumnious obloguy and ungenerous reproaches ; he 
will not feek to depreciate, nor hefitate to avow, the merits which the 
object of his attack may poffefs. Ile will not reprefent the caufe 
which he fupports, or the fentence which he requires, as more im- 
portant than he believes them to be to the public welfare. He will 
{pontaneouily undeceive the Court, if he fhould difcover them to en- 
tertain conceptions of the matter before them in any refpe& erroneous, 
though he fhould forefee that his ingenuoufneis would be dijadvan.- 
tageous to his caufe. If his proofs ref{ on prefumptions and probabilities 
alone, he will not contrive indire@ly to convey an imprefiion that he 
is arguing from acknowledged fads; nor will he boldly pronounce a 
mafs of circumftantial evidence entitled to a degree of weight which 
he is convinced it ought not toobtain. He will reflect that exagge- 
ration, however it may have been destined by the matters of rhetoric, 
generally proves, according to modern ufage, but another name for 
falfehood, He will not pay court to the foibles, nor avail himtelf of 
the prepoffeffions of the judge. He will not flrive to impole on the 
ignorance of the jury *, nor entrap them into the fervice of his client, 
by practifing on their partiality for himfeli. Jn relating tranfaction 
to ther, he will ftudy to Jay every particular before them with fair 
nefs and perfpicuity ; and in fech a manner as he deems meil lilcely ta 
put them into poffefiion of the true nature of the café, In addrefling 
them, while he avails himfelf of his powers of oratory to raife in their 
breaits a fympathetic concern for the perfon whom he defends, and to 
place his claim before them in the molt attractive garb with which fin- 
cerity will permit him to inveft it; he will not attempt to pervert their 
judgment by leading them to view the fubjcct merely through the 
dazzling medium of their p2fions. 

‘ Towards the evidences procaced, whether on behalf of the plain- 
tiff or of the defendant, he will condu% himfelf according to the prin 





‘ * The conduct ct fome Counfe! in this refpe& is as hiehly to their 
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ponour, as that of others is fatd tobe Cifpraceful and aniad.’ 
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ciples of fair dealing. He will admoniin all of them with equal 
impartiality and folic.tude of the facreducts of an oath. He will not 
‘ 1 
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reprefent thofe who come forward in fi port of his client as entitled to 
be believed, when he difcovers that they are unworthy of confidence ; 
he will not defame che witnefies of the adverfe party; nor, by fug- 
eelting alli! beral fufpicions and reforting to unreafonabie cavils, ftrive 
t ) rob ‘the r teftim ny of the credit Ww hich it deferves. He will not 
overawe their timidity by brow-beating and menaces, nor impofe on 
their fimpiicity by fonhiftry and cunning. We will not feek by ob- 
lique artifice to lead tae evidences on either fide to alirm facts of the 
certainty of which they are doubtful; nor infidicuuy labour to ex- 
tract from their words a fenfe foreign to their intentions. He will 
abhor the idea of drawing thofe who appear againit him tnto {ee ining 
contradictions and perjury, when he perceives thcir meaning to be 
honeft, and their ftory in reality confiflent. 

«It is happily ordered by Providence, that in the common courfe 
of human events the paths of duty and policy are found ultimately to 
coincide. ‘The number of examples by which this general propofition 
1s iJluftrated, may be increafed by referring to what takes place at the 
Bar. The indulgence of unwarrantable practices is prov ed by expe- 
rience to be gen erally inaufpicious to the very c: infe which they are 
intended to ailiit; and finally ruinous to the character of the man who 


is accuftomed to recur to them. 

At the conclufion of his work, Mr. G. addrefles fome very 
judicious and feafonable confiderations to thofe perfons who 
doubt or deny the truth of Chriitianity, or the neceiliiy of a 
{trict obfervance of all its precepts. 

We would earl advife the feveral clafles of perfons 
for whofe ufe this public. ition 1s intended, to give ita place in their 
libraries, not merely as an elegant seca! treatife, to be once 

read and then thrown by and forgotten, but asan ufeful diredl aVy 


a faithful monitor, to be frequently coniidered and confulted in 


the courfe of ; tual butin efs and habitual duty. F. 
Argt. II. Mofical and Poetical Relicks of the W elf Bards: Preferved, 


by Tradition and authent er ‘ripts, from very remote Anti- 
quity; never before nublitbed. i the Bardic Tunes are added 


Variations for the Harp, Harpfichord, Violin, or Plute; With a 
felect ColleStion of the Pennilion and Ln: »tynion, or, Epigrammatic 
Stanzas, Poctical Blofo ms, and Paitoral songs, of Wales, with 
Englith lranilations Likewiie, A General tuiitory of the Bards 
‘and Druids, irom the catiet Period to the prefent Time: With 

an Account of their Mufic and Poctry. ‘To which is prefixed, 
copicius Differtation on the Mufcal Inf rumcats of the Aboriginal 
Britoas. Dedicated, by Permifion, to his Roval Highnefs the 
Prince cf Wales. By Edward Jones, Bard to the Prince; native 
of Flenbias, Lianddervel, Merionetnfhire. A new i,dition, doubly 
ugmented, and improved. Folio. let 5. Gd. Boards. Sold oy 

ha Author, No. 3:22, Mount-itreet, Bor‘sley- jare. 

TT HE frit tiie of F this work appeared in 1784, of which an 
amo:e account will be found in our Ixxivth vol.seeburt, 
as 
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as it is faid to have received fuch confiderable augmentations, 


we think it neceflary to point them out. 

The author fays: © A few years ago I publithed a fimilar work ; 
but, havine fince colle&ed very important aod more confiderable do- 
cuments on the fubje&, I thought it more judicious, inftead of giving 
an additional volume, to blend the chief matter of the former publica- 
tion with the prefent; by which means every thing is here arranged 
in its proper place, and endlefs references and confufion are avoided. 
It is now augmented to much more than double the fize of the 
former.’ 

In our remarks on the firft edition, we could not refrain 
from treating with fome degree of levity the author’s high 
claims of credence to wild traditions, and fabulous hiftorians, 
in fpeaking of Britifh antiquities: but it would be unjuft not 
to allow, in this edition, the author’s diligence in feeking, and 
fuccefs in finding, props for many of his aflertions in very 
refpectable authors, particularly with regard to the Druidical 
Bards. 

The point which Mr. Jones, with great patriotifm, chiefly 
labours to eftablifh, is the authenticity of the account given by 
Ctiraldus Cambrenfis, of the high cultivation of mufic and 
éngwieze of counterpoint in Wales, when the reft of Europe was 
in a {tate of barbariim. It is extraordinary that neither Padre 
Martini, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, nor either the French 
or the German mufical hiltorians and antiquaries, with all their 
diligence and minute inquiries, have ever been able to find any 
tolerable counterpoint, or mulic in parts, more antient than 
the 1sth century. Yet we are to believe, literally, the follow- 
in account written by the Welfh Bithop, Giraldus Cambrenfis, 
who flourifhed in the 12th century ;—not the 11th, as Mr. 
Jones fiys — 

« ‘The Welh do not fing in unifon, lke the inhabitants of other 
countries; bat in many different parts. So that in a company of 
vs, which one frequently meets with in Vales, as many different 
parts and voices are heard, as there are performers; who all at length 
unite, with organic melody, in one confonance, and the foft fweetnefs 
of GB fat. 

« In the northern parts of Britain, beyond the Humber, and on the 
borders of 2erhbiec, the inhabitants ufe in finging the fame kind of 
iymphontous harmony; but with lefs variety, finging only in two 
Paris, one murmuring in the bafe, the other warbling in the acute or 
treb'c. Neither of the two nations has acquired this peculiar pro- 
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perty by art, but by long habit, which has rendered it familiar and 
natural: and the practice is now fo firmly rooted in them, that it is 
muical to hear a fimple and ingle melody well fung. And, which 


> itil More wonderiul, ner children, from tneir infancy, ung in the 


ne manner.’ 
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r. J. fhould have given us, in modern notation, fome of 
am pieces in full harmony of the ith century, which he 
ment ions, to explain to infidels the manner in which they fing 
ter fang gs in four parts with accentuation; who are unwilling to 
take this extraordinary information on truft, fron: fech modern 
writers as Dr. Rhys, 1592, or Dr. Biesis, 1632. In their 
time, mulic in parts was fo common, as to render it eafy for 
them to defcribe and apply exifting effects to imaginary mufic 
of high antiquity. We have no doubt that the Welfh harp was 
much cultivated, and that the mufic of Wales had great favour 
and encouragement: but as to their finging in many parts, dife 
ferent from unifons and octaves, we acknowlege our faith to 
be weak. We have not leifure, however, to enter on fo hope- 
Jefs a difcufiion; which after all, like themiraculous powers of 
the antient Greek mulic, has long been, and muft for ever re- 
main, a mere matter of farth. 

Mr. Jones has co “Ncea, with infinite labour, a great mafs 
of evidence concerning the office or funétion of the Cambriaxz 
Bards, their degrees, falaries, rank, and employment, which 
will be amufing and flattering to the lovers of their country. 
‘Phe profane may perhaps fay, dove diavolo meffer Lodovico avete 
pighate, Se. ‘There isa pleafure, doubtlefs, in antiquities of 
ali kinds, which none but antiquaries know. ‘To the fagacity, 
cathufiafm, and patience of thefe gentlemen, we refer many 
parts of this elaborate work. 

It was propofed by a French writer *, in order that the 
opera might have a con ftant fupply of fingers and dancers, that 
his Moft Chriftian M. ijefty fhould people two iflands entirely with 
perfons of both fexes, ‘who in one colony fhould never {peak but 
in fong, and in the other never move but in the /feps of a ballet, 
or dance; and, by the number, dignity, and privileges of the 
Welth Bards, as defcribed in the Leges /Vallica, and elfewhere, 
we might eal fuppofe that the inhabitants of the principality 
confifted merely of fingers and harpers. 

‘The chapter on the Welfo Pennillion, Peetic Bloffims, or Epi- 
crammatic Stanzas, and Pafforals, is augmented with a great 
numer of curious littl Welfh poems, many of which are 
tran{lated. ‘Lhefe, to the natives, who underftand them in 
the origin il, muit he precious and interefting relics. Among 
the untranilated En; giynion is the following: 

‘ 7x Ffraine y mae Swit } yn ffi alee pu Llundai in, 

NIE ¢ lose wr CYAHA li ae ths 3 

V : Holand wenn belae ip ; 


” Neghymru, Liymru a Llaeth. atin b Lhevyd Cynvael, 
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* Sc. Roix, Lettre es Tuy GuCS. 
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We with that Mr. Jones had tranflated this ftanza for towx 
gentlemen. However, his hiftory of it, in a note, is natural 
and interefting, and feems to have given rife > to Mrs. Sheridan’s 


{tory of VM arner in Sidney Biddu Ish : 

‘ The origin of this Englyn ({ays Mr. Jones) is too curious to pafs 
ever. Hugh > Lik vyd Cynvael was an excellent poet, and lived at Cyn- 
wael, in dr dudwy, Merionethfhire, about the year 1620. When a 
young man, he made a flone-beuch to put at his door; his fifter-in- 
law, (or wife’s fifter) was the firft that faton it. Jolly, faid he, you 
have had the maidenhead of this bench, and you muit pay me three 
lifes for it. The demand was fatisfed. Some time after, his wife 
died, whereon he went to London; leaving his Siesta law, now 
married, and her hutband, in poffeilion of the houfe. He entered 
into the army of O/iver Cros nwell, wherein he had a commiffion; and 
was in the army of Gexeral Monk, at the rettoration of K. Charles 11, 
After having becn from home a great many years, and grown old, 
he returned to his native country ; ‘and, going to his own houfe, ina 
fine fummer’s evening, he faw his fifler-in-law, her hufband, and 
children (all grown up), fitting on the fione-bench, eating fummery 
and milk (Wallice Lipmru a Iceth); he afked them in Englith if they 
would lodge him that night? but none of them knew a word of 
Englith 5 ; they, however, conjeCturing what he wanted, fhewed him a 
bed, the beft in the houfe, and afked him to partake of their fare ; 
which he did; and, being fatisfied, he, in Welfh, recited the above 
Englyit. What, then you are a W elfhman, my good friend, exclaimed 
his filter-in-law. Yes, faid he, I am; it is many years fince I had 
three kiffes from the lady who firft fat on this bench! ‘This made 
him known, and all was joy. He then took out of his pocket a large 
purfe filled with gold, and gave it to his fifter-in-law; here, faid he, 
take this, as a reward for your hoipitality to the old Rn slith ftranger, 
who is now more than fourfcore vears of acc; he requires no m»re 
for it than a bed every night, znd flummery and milk every day, 
whilit he lives. 

The diflertation on the mufical inftruments of the Welth is 
augmented from 3 pages to 33. The author has not, indeed, 
confined his refearches to Cambro-Britifh inftruments, but has 
thickened his diflertation by accounts of the antient inftruments 
of almoft all other countries ; which at prefent is no very dif- 
ficult enterprize, if we confider bow much game of this kind 
has been ftarted at home and abroad. Within thefe 30 years, 
no leis than ig volumes in gto have been publifhed (and more 
perhaps of which we have no knowlege, or no recoilection,) 
on the hittory mufic, and mufical ‘hy “a ents. Thefe are, 
yvol. Germ. by Adarpurg; 4 lial. by Padre Martini; 4 in 
French, by Laborde, and 4 by Liainville ; and in Engl. 4 by 
Burney, and 5 by Hawkins. ‘Thefe muft at leaft facilitate in- 
quiry, “and furnifh ample materials to fubfequent writers on 
muiical hifleory of any kind, 
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Weare forrythat the triple /Vel/h harp has of late years found 
fo formidable a rival in the pede! harp , the former being an in- 
ftrument of great dignity and power. Indeed it feldom had 
admiffion in concerts, unlefs to accompany a fong: the per- 
formance of the bards being chiefly confined to their own na- 
tional mufic, and to old tunes, with variations. We have no 
idea of the crwth being an inftrument of great power, expref- 
fion, or cffzéis. ‘Whe pibgorn, or horn-pipe, by its name and 
the air derived from it, feems chiefly to have been appropriated 
to dancing. 

We come now to the Music; of which the 33 plates in the 
firft edition are now augmented to 7g. Concerning thefe national 
melodies, we have nothing to add to nor to alter in our former 
opinion. Many of them have fo modern an air, that they ge- 
nerate, at firft fight, fufpicions of their authenticity, or at le 
of the high antiquity which is afcribed to them. ‘Traditiona 
melodies, like other traditions, are at the mercy of the relator, 
that is, of the performer ; ai nd the rage for variations and new 
and pretty turns, in procels of time, changes the whole texture 
of the compofition, Every memoradie tranfaction in the hif- 
tory of the antient Cambro-Britons has here a tune, and the 
name of that tranfaCtion aficned to it; and we are to believe 
the tune to be coeval with the event, from a perhaps, and it 25 
poffible that, this air was played on fuch and iuch an occafion 
two thoufand years ago! 


ii 


We cannot ‘difcover either much fcience much ingen: lity 
in the variations of thefe relics, which are tach ; we e formerly 
defcribed *, Nor is the counter pos jut of the add ti i” tunes 
more correct than that of the tormer+. ‘Ve mention thefe 
particulars lefs from the love wd cenfure than to put the 


author on his guard in compiling a fecond volume, (which 
we are promil fed at the bottom of p-156,) not only in the 
felection of airs, but in their accompaniment. A Wellh name 
does not make a tune antient, nor indeed afcertain its authen- 
ticity. 

On the whole, this muft be allowed to be a curious work ; 
particularly to ele a Ae who have local prejudices, and 
attachments to the remains of the cufloms, manners, and 





* See our Review, vol. Ixaty. p. 61. 


+ A few errers in the > baftes | have been corrected from our hints: 
but the accompaniment to the air, p.1351, (56 of tie firit edit.) has 
been altered for the worfe. There was a want Of re/aiion, before, be- 
tween the harmony of F na tura and E flat: but now there are ¢avo- 
Sffihs between the under treble and the bats: an overficht of which 
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Tyros fhould not be guilty in the firtt {tage of their iludics. 
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mufic of their anceftors*. We old Saxon critics are perhaps as 
jenoraut of the true heostion of Welfh mulic, as of the Welfh 
language ; both, in all probability, equally foft and mellifluous: 
—but, ‘whatever they may be, itis jaudable in the natives to en- 
deavour, by all means poffible, to preferve them from de- 
ftrudtion. We lamented fome years ago the report of the 
frmoric \anguage being extinct in Corn wall; and we hope 
that the natives of Wales will never fuffer the remains of their 
poetry to become unintelligible, nor the original dialect of our 


ifland to be extirpated, DrB... 
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Aer. WI. The Crifis. A Collettion of Effays written in the Yeors 
1792 and 1793, upon Toleration, Public Credit, the Elective 
Franchife in Ireland, the Emancipation of the Irifth Catholics, with 
other interefting and mifcellaneous Subjects. Sve. pp. 228. 4s. 
Boards. Uookham and Carpenter. i794. 
rycHess efays, which < peared originally | in one of the London 
4 ewfp pers, are the production of Lord Mountmorres ; 
whom they certainly will not cifcredit, as a vein of found fenfe, 
patriotifm, and philanthropy, runs through the whole volume. 
The author’s aim does not appear to be fo much to raife to 
himfelf a literary reputation, as to be ferviceable to mankind ; 
and, in the purfuit of fuch an object, he may well confole him - 
felf, if his execution fometimes falls fhort of his wifhes, with 
the reflection that his country wili not fail to honour him at 
leaft for his good intentions. He is evidently free from the 
prejudices that might naturally be expected in a member of the 
ariftocracv; his manly mind has enabled him to furmount 
them, and has taught him that the beft ufe which he could 
make of his talents was to devote them to the fervice of the 
public, rather than of a particular defcription of men. We 
therefore find him maintaining a liberality of fentiment highly 
honourable, and worthy of a Chrifiian philofopher. It is true, 
indeed, that we perceive him in tome few inftances, which we 
fnall] notice hereafter, narrowing his principles, and determin- 
edly fupporting a part of a fyftem ; ; which cannot, any more 
than the reft of it ‘which he liberally abandons, ftand the teft 
of reafon, juftice, or the conftitution. Ail things confidered, 
however, viewing him as an Irifh proteftant, and poflefiing as 
fuch his fhare of a monopoly of power always gratifying and 


* Indecd n: tional mufic needs not be very exquifite to pleafe com- 
mon ears more than any other muficcan do. ‘The famous Swifs air, 
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calle: Lhe Rans des Vaches, which, when heard by a native of Swiilerland 
in a foreign country, immediately occaiions /a maladie du pais, is to 
our ears one of the molt unpleafant melodies which we ever heard. 
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often lucrative to the individual who enjoys it, though baleful 
to the nation at large, we are more furprifed at the extent of 
what, tor the good of his country, he was ready to facrifice, 
than at what he wifhed ftill to retain. We are willing to pre- 
fume that, in giving away or in peta: ining, he was influenced 
by what he conceived to be the public intereft ; and even error, 
when grounded on fo amiable a motive, has a claim at leaft to 
indulgence. 

Our readers wil! net expect from us an account of the heads 
or fubitance of 41 efiays, written on mifcellaneous fubjects ; 
fuch as the fituation of the catholics of Ireland, the fyftem of 
government of that kingdom, the French revolution, executive 
juftice, fofhionable clubs, the writings of ‘Thomas Paine, retreat 
of the Duke of Brunfwick, probable confequences of the com- 
bination againft France, obfervations on the Milford pacquets, 
the prefent war and ftate of the navy, treaty of Limericx, pub- 
lic credit, public regifters, reguiation of intereft, French 
theatres, the mathematical conftruction of carriages, &e. We 
will therefore only make fuch remarks as were fuggefted to us 
by fome of the moft prominent opinions or principles of the 
noble author. 

The claims of the Irifh catholics to the eleétive franchife are 
defended by Lord M. on ftrong grounds. He fhews that no 
political neceflity exifted for depriving them of it when it was 
taken from them; that, without fuch a neceffity, it was im- 
pollible to defend the conduct cf the reprefentatives who ven- 
tured todisfranchife fo great abody of their conflituents; and that 
jf was contrary to the faith of England, pledged to the ‘catholics 
of Ireland by the ratification of the treaty of Limerick, which 
was fioned O€t. 2, 1091, and by virtue of which they were 
entitled to all the priviieges that they enjoyed in the days of 
Charles I]. ; ina word, * to all privileges, fave only tnat of 
fitting in parliament ;” and which treaty was obferved with 
good faith ull the year 17275 \ when it was violated without 
provocation, and the catholics, without apy crime, or fufpicion 
of crime, alleged againft them, were by aét of parliament 
itripped of them, and reduced to the fituation of mere Helotes. 
While the noble Lord, however, treats this fubject with great 
ability, and demonitrates the injuftice as well as the impolicy 
of the popery laws enaéted fince the revolution, he does not 
feem to be aware that, in fupporting fome others enacted before 
that period, | e himfelf errs as materially again{ft 4° principles, 
as thofe whofe mealures he fo juftly and fo ably reproves. To 
the catholics of Irciand he was willing to fecure on a broad 
baiis the right of being reprefented, in the ftriteit fenfe of the 
term, by allowing them to vote tor members of the Houle cf 
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Commons: but the right of reprefenting or fitting in parlia- 
ment he would never concede to them. ‘¢ It is true, (fays his 
Lordhhip, p.18,) that, upon this ftatement, the admitlon of 
the catholics into parliament would be a fubftitution of one re- 


ligion for another. ‘Their exclufion, I conceive to bea facred 
conftitutional palladium, which cannot be too much watched, 
or carefully preferved.” Here the author appears to us to be at 
open war with both principle and fact. Why fhould their exclu- 
fion from feats in parliament be a palladium of the conftitution ° 
We will take the very reverfe of his Lordfhip’s propofition, and 
maintain that their admiffion into parliament ought to be a 
facred pledge of the refpect in which the true fpirit of the con- 
ftitution is holden by thofe who are appointed its guardians. 
We prefume it will not be urged that we treat the queflion too 
metaphyfically, when we fay thar, in a ftate, the intereft of the 
many is to be preferred to that of the few; that the fenfe of the 
majority of a nation, and not of a party, ever ought to be the 
rule of its government. If thefe pofitions be founded in truth, 
Jet us apply them to the cafe of Ireland. Lord M. fays that 
the catholics of that kingdom amount to three-fifths of its in- 
habitants : we think he under-rates their numbers confiderably, 
but we will, for argument’s fake, adopt his eflimate. From 
this it appears that two-fifths of the nation, or rather one-fifth, 
for the proteftant diflenters could not be faid to have had a hand 
in the bufinefs, had undertaken, and with fuccefs too, to re- 
duce the majority of the people to a ftate infinitely worfe than 
that of non-entity; a fate in which they were compelled to 
pay taxes which they were not futiered to have a voice either 
actually or virtually in impofing, and excluded from all offices 
and places of honour, truft, or emolument, and in many in- 
ftances alfo from the means of getting their bread. “Thus were 
they doomed to bear all the burdens which others thought pro- 
per to lay on them; and to forfeit the very name of peop/e, 
which, from their numbers, in reality belonged to them. ‘The 
Trifh conftitution, while this fyftem prevailed, was an inverted 
cone refling on a point, inftead of being founded on the broad 
bafis of population, induftry, and property. It was in fact fo 
unnatural that it could not for a moment be defended, —except 
on this ground, that Ireland being but a part of the Britith 
empire, the catholics were a minority of the Britifh fubje&ts at 
large, and confequently might be deprived of their privileges 
without any violation of the fpirit of the conftitution, which 
looked to the general good. This defence might have foe co- 
lour, while Ireland tubmitted to Englith legiflation: but, when 
her Jegiflature was admitted by England to be fupreme, this 
miicrable {pecies of defence could no ionger be urged with any 
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degree of decency. Indeed it could not have been urged with 
effeét even before that event. This brings us to our aflertion 
that the noble Lord’s propolition was at war with fac? as well 
as principle. Irom the days of Queen Elizabeth down to this 
moment, the eftablifhed religion of Ireland was the nroteftant ; 
and yet, from the acceflion of that prince!s to the reitoration of 
Charles [1]. catholics were as admiffible as any ¥ his Majefty’s 
fubjecis to feats in both houfes of the irifh parliament. No 
man is better acquainted with this fact than Lord M., who has 
given the world very Juminous memoirs of that parliament. 
He knows that, in thereigns of James [. and Charles I. catholics 
not only fat in that ailembly, but actually had at different pe- 
riods a majority of their perfuafion in the two houfes: in the 
upper, fcarcely one in ten of the lay lords was a proteftant; 
and yet, till the war of 16.41 broke out, the proteftant religion 
was permanent in the fate, and her bifhops enjoyed their fees, 
though they were mere finecures to them, and their worfhip 
continued to be the only one eftablifhed in the country, or 
which could be profefled without expofing its votaries to heavy 
pains and penalties, though not to an exclufion from parlia- 
ment. How, then, could it have entered into the noble Lord’s 
ind to think, in defiance of hiltory, that the admiflion of 
catholics into parliament would be a fubiiitution of one reli- 
gion for another? We confefs that it is natural to think that 
the majority of a country would give its own religion to the 
ftate : but experience fhews that, in point of fact, the catho- 
lics of Ireland, though forming a great majority of the countr 
at this day, and though cut-reckoning the proteftants ftiil more 
two centuries ago, contented themfelves from the days ot 
Queen Elizabeth with a mere toleration of their religious wor- 
fhip, and confented to bear the expence of an eftablifhment, to 


which they did not refort tor any {piritual aid or comfort. 


Lord M., 1n our opinion, and we fay it with great deference, 
did not {peak like a flatefman, a philofopher, nor a politician, 
when he gave the Irifh public to underftand that the majority 


S 
of [rifhmen were to continue to be deprived of the molt ho- 
nourable of their con{ ae ronal es becaule their admiftion 


to them would be iecmmaenide le with the fafery of the eftablifhed 
church: for this was as much as to tell the catholics that their 
only enemy was the efiadlitnment, and that, through refpeét for 
it, three millions of men were to be debarred of thetr rieht to 
choofe for their reprefentative any man of their own faith. It 
might have expofed the church to a ttorm w ance fae probably 
never could weather: her own adherents certainly do not amount 
to 500,000 men ; they are out-numbered even by the proteftant 
diflenters, who are candid and manly enough to fay that they 
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would not take part in a war for the purpofe of preferving what 
they think an unneceflary burden in any country, but {till 
more fo in one in which its minifters, in many places, though 
munificently paid, can hardly find a congregation of twenty 
perfons of their own perfuafion. Tn fact, the eftablifhment of 
Ireland, for the keeping up or pulling down of which we would 
not wag a finger, is a moft unnatural one, and at variance 
with the fyftem purfued by Great Britain in her other append- 
ages. We have an imperial king, an imperial navy, an im- 
perial army: but England knows no fuch thing as an impe-~ 
rial religion ; fhe is a friend to eftablifhments, it is true: but 
in forming them fhe is not governed by preference to any par- 
ticular form of worfhip, but by local circumftances ; giving to 
every country, with the fingle exception of ireland, the religion 
profefled by the majority of its inhabitants refpectively. On 
this principle, the Anglican church 1s eftablifhed in all chat part 
of Britainwhich ies fouth of Tweed, while it is only tolerated to 
the north of that river; the prefbyterian is the eftablifhment in 
all the region north of Tweed, though its profeflors are ex- 
pofed to pains and peneities in the fouth of it: the catholic re- 
ligion is eftabiifhed in Canada; while in our Eaft Indian pofle/- 
fions the Mohammedan and Gentoo fyflems are maintained jul 
as they were tound by the Englifh, Why then thould an ope 
pofite principle of government be made a pretext, in ireland, for 
depriving the majority of her people of their moft valuable and 
enviable franchile? It is to be lamented that men fhould ever 
deviate from firft principles in framing eftablifhments of any 
kind ; for, in endeavourin to fupport what thefe principles mutt 
condemy, they are driven to miferable expedients, and betrayed 
into ridiculous inconiiftencies. 

‘Hehe noble Lord fays that the catholics appealed to Heaven 
in the laft century, and that * the final award was in favour of a 
proteftant cftablifhment;’ which, he fays, © ought to be zea- 
loufly and ftrenuoufly maintained.’ This is a fhort way of de- 
ciding the queition ; it gives to the eftablifhment in Ireland, 
what the King of England docs not poflefs, a jure divino right. 
Piilofophers co not hike to fee divine machinery brought for- 
wards, to influence determinations in civil concerns ; and di- 
vines themfelves tell us that victories gained even by the inter- 
vention of Heaven were often marks rather of the temporary 
dilpleafure of the Almighty, than of the final reprobation of the 
vanquifhed. Governments eitablifhed by the fword mult be 
fupported by the fword; and a longer fword night beat them 
down. To governments that can exift only by means of force 
we are no friends, for they mu‘t be intrinfically bad: goad 
governments ftand not in need of fuch means; their frength 
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and defence are in the affetions of the people. A wife ftatef- 
man would never hint to a body of men, more numerous 
than their mafters, that they are to remain eternally ina ftate 
of {ubjugation. ‘Phe idea of fuch an entail of fubjection, as 
reafon or juftice was not likely ever to dock, might drive men 
to defpair, and tem pt them to renew their appeal to Heaven, in 
the hope of finding it more propitious at one period than ano- 
ther :—the confequences might draw tears from the patriot and 
the philanthropift. Let a government be founded in juftice, and 
it will be the intereft of every citizen to fupport it: but, before 
it trufts folely to the fword, it ought to confider that what is 
won by .) {word may alfo be loft by it. Away then with all 
thofe wretched fyftems which, fetting juttice, right, and the 
affections of the governed at defiance, aim at maintaining 
themfelves tolely by force. | nfortunately for Lord Mount- 
morres s plan, anc happily for the peace and felicity of the 
empire, the admiotftration of ireland, if we may believe re- 
ports, means to give up what his Lordihip calls § a conftitu- 
tional palladium,’ by throwing open the de ors of both houfes 
of parliament to catholics as well as proteftants, and by found- 
ing a new government in the hearts of the whole of the people 
of ireland. This is the way to gain new friends to the contftitu- 
tion, and to prevent com binations a: eain{t the eftablifhed church 
of that country; by the puiliag down of which, though in 
cafe of fuccefs they might lellen in fome degree the public ex- 
pence, they could not gain one additional “conftitutional ad- 
vantage. Lord M. feems to torget, in his zeal for the pre- 
fent church eftablitiment of Ireland, an argument which he 
urged very ftrongly againft thofe who were for withholding 
from the catholics the elective franchife, left they fhould there- 
by acquire an influence over the reprefentatives of the people: 
€ thofe who argue thus, (fayshe,) feem to forget that there is a 
negative upon every parliamentary propolition in the crown 
and the houfe of lords.’ The fame obfervation would apply, if 
the 300 members of the Irifh houfe of commons were catholics ; 
the lords, who at prefent are almoft all proteitants, (and none 
can be raifed to the peerage but by favour of the crown, which 
it may be prefumed will not create a catholic majority of peers, ) 
would {till have a negative on bills pafled by the commons in- 
jurious to the eftablifhment ; and that negative would be far- 
ther firengthened by the negative of thecrown. We therefore 
are of opinion that Lord Mountmorres would be obliged, on 
his own grounds, to vote for the admiflion of catholics into 

both houies. 
Speaking of the aét of parliament by which they were de- 
prived of the right of voting at elections, he fays, © it was ra-~ 
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dically wrong ;’ and what he urges, (p. 26) in fupport of this 
aflertion, appears to us to be unanfwerable : —¢ it was (he juftly 
obferves,) the abridgment by a delegated of a creative right 5 it 
was the abridament of franchife by thofe whofe credentials or 
infiruMions did not warrant fuch an exercife of power.’ We 
would wifh to know whether the inftructions warranted the 
ftretch of power exerci’ d by the repre{entatives, when they 
difqualified their principals from fitting in parliament. ‘Tne 
franchife of fitting and that of voting for thote who do fit there 
are one and the fame in the eye of the conftitution, which con- 
fiders the freeholder who has fent his deputy to the houfe of 
commons, as having virtually if not actually voted for every 
bill pafled during the term of fuch deputy’s exercile of delegated 
authority. The only difference, that we can dilcover, be- 
tween the reprefentative and the reprefented, ariics merely from 
the regulation which makes it neceflary that the former fhould 
be pofleffed of a greater property, than that which conftitutes 
the pecuniary qualification of the latter :—but regulation dees 
not deftroy the eflence of the thing regulated. 

We fhould be led too far, were we to make all the remarks 
that occur to us on this fubject; we fhall therefore difmifs it 
in the confident hope that the noble Lord, on reviewing the 
matter, and confidering it rather as a conftitutionalift and a 
philofopher than a mere religionift, will himfelf be of opinion 
that the judgment of eternal exclufion from parliament, which 
he pronounces againft the catholics, ought to be reverfed. 

We will now take notice of fomething faid by the noble au- 
thor refpecting the affairs of France. Speaking of the right by 
which one country attempts to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of another, Lord M. does not appear to us to be very 
confiftent, any more than he is in his opinions refpecting the 
prefent war. In fome inftances he denies, in others he admits, 
the right of interference; in fome paflages he condemns the 
war as unprincipled, while in others he beflows on it the highelt 
eulogiums. With refpeét to interference, he thus delivers his 
fentiments : 

‘ Wnile nations are unanimous in the choice of this or that fyftem 
of government, neighbouring kingdoms have no right to interfere ; 
for thts reafon the conduct of the Northern Defpot, relative to the 
late Conititution of Poland, excited the jut indignation of Europe, 
juttly engaged the friendthip of all lovers of rational freedom, and the 
liberal patronage of Britons. . 

‘ but where parties prevail, where countries are torn and divided 
by contending factions, where one of them claims the proteétion of 
neighbouring States-—in this cafe, foreigners have interfered, poMbly 
with fome femblance of rigit; and iftheir defigns are guided by libe- 
rality, and their councils with wifdom, they may ultimately be the 
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greateft bencfaftors, by the reftoraiion of order, of temperate go- 
vernment, and national freedom. 

« Thus, in the memorable period, from 1619 to 1648, of the 
thirty years war which defolated Germany, antecedent to the famous 
pacification of Weftphalia, both in hoftilities and negociation, every 
power in Europe interfered, fave only Ruflia, who had not at that 
time entered into the European fy{tem.’ 

The principles on which his Lordfhip reafons in thefe paflages 
are very indefinite ; or rather they amount to a nul'ity; for, if 
the right of interference fhall be excluded only by t::c unanimity 
of another nation’s choice of a particular form of government, it 
can fcarcely ever be excluded, as unanimity on fuch a fubject 
is not to be expected ; and, if, when a nation is divided into 
parties, an application from one of them toa neighbouring {tate 
gives to that ftate a right to interfere, a pretext for interference 
can never be wanting. On this ground, the famous decree of 
the convention, which fo juftly alarmed this country, might be 
{aid to be defenfible. 

Without faying that the members of the prefent confederacy 
againft France engaged in the war in confequence of an applica- 
tion from any party in that country, the author highly applauds 
the league itfelf, even though it fhould profefs that its object was 
to give a government to the French. He tells us that it was by a 


faétion withing to form a new conftitution on the model of that 


of the United States of North America, that royalty was abo- 
lifhed; and then he thus proceeds to beftow praifes on the com- 
bined powers for their interference : 

* With the exiftence of regal or ariftocratical principles, this fyftem 
is abfolutely incompatible; hence the defire of the faction, to anni- 
hilate the velliges of a monarchy, and the traces and remnants of 
nobility; who would never fuffer fuch a commonwealth, and could 
not bear to vegetate under fuch a government. 

‘ To a great part of the French community this fyftem is highly 
revolting ; and its eftablifhment, according to their principles, would 
be as unjuit as a decree enjoining the Gentoos, whofe religion forbids 
them, like the ancient Pythagoreans, the ufe of animal food, to live 
upon flefh. If therefore the efforts of the Allied Powers fhall be di- 
rected to the eftadliihment of a rational and practicable fyftem, main- 
taining a reafonable fubordination, a juit gradation, where ancient 
rights and ufages fhall be regarded, while the privileges of the de- 
mocracy fhall be preferved: if this fhould be their defien; if this 
principle fhould pervade their operations—mankind fhall approve 
their generous efforts, and Europe fhail applaud a league conducted 
by fuch noble and generous intentions,’ 

Thefe praifes, however, are only conditional ; for, fhould it ap- 
pear that conquett is the real object of the allies, Lord M. retracts 
them, and ventures to prophecy that, inftead of fupporting, they 
will deltroy the caufe of crowns and princes, This prophecy, 
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which the rulers of the nations engaged in the war ought to 
have conitantly before their cyes, is delivered in forcible lan- 
ouage: 

« But if partitioning treaties fhould be in contemplation—if the 
revival of obfolete claims—if the abrogation of ancient conventions 
and falemn treaties—if the ufual policy of availing themfelves of their 
neighbour’s diltrefs—if thefe defigns fhould pervade their combina- 
tion—it is not difficult to foretell that the mighty efforts of the Allied 


_ Powers will only ferve to raife a fplendid Maufoleum for regal power 


in Europe.’ 

After Lord M. had called the fupporters of the revolutionary 
government of France a faction, and beftowed fo much praife 
on the continental powers now at war with it, provided their 
object were folcly to pull that faction down and give to the 
French people a rational fyftem of government, we did not ex- 
pect that he would have advifed England to obferve a neutra- 
lity on precifely thofe very grounds on which the other allies 
ought to have done the fame; and, if they ought to have ftood 
neuter, they ought to be blamed for drawing the fword. The 
noble Lord fhould have recollefted the advice given by Horace, 
Qualis ab inceepto procefferit, et fibi conflet. 

By a fingular kind of forgetfulnefs, the author reprefents the 
fupporters of the republic in France fometimes as the whole, 
fometimes as a part of the nation. We have already quoted a 
paflage in which the abolition not only of monarchy, which 
was effected by the convention, but alfo of nobility, which 
was brought about by the conftituent aflembly, were ftigma- 
tized as the works of a faé?icn. His Lordfhip may perhaps 
think that we give him hard meafure, when we reprefent him 
as calling thofe who efre&ed the abolition of nobility a faction, 
his words being, * hence the defire of the faction to annthilate 
the veftiges of a monarchy, and the traces and remnants of no- 
bility.” Nothing was left of nobility by the conftituent aflem- 
bly but the individuals who had been deprived of it, and the 
recollection of their titles, which exifled in their own and other 
people’s minds, or which might be kept alive by books and 
parchments. If our author meant, by the traces and remnants, 
thefe books and parchments, and alfo the nobles themfelves, 
that were given up to the flames or the guillotine, we ftill fhould 
not have wronged him ; for the perfons who deftroyed the re- 
cords of the titles, and the title bearers, were the very fame 
who were to oppofe the progrefs of the allies to Paris ; and they 
could not, with any degree of confiftency, be at the fame time 
both a fadtion and twenty-/ix millions of people ; that is to fay, 
the whole French nation, 
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We wi!! make another obfervation or two on the fubjeé of 
the noble author’s confillency. ‘There are paflages, as we 
have already obferved, in which he condemns the interference 
of one nation in the internal concerns of another: but, for- 
getting this circumftance, Lord M. prefles fuch an interference 
as a ducy, and cenfures the neglect of itasacrime. Let our 
readers hear him fpeak on this fubject ; 

‘ Itwase certainly a great overfight in the maritime powers to fuffer 
the Imperial Jofepi to dimantle the fortreffes of Flanders in 1785, 
thus to dettroy the fruits of the Duke of Marlborouch’s victories, 
purchafed by the blood and treafure of our anceftors: bat if Auftria 
withes to re-eRablifh a barrier for the Netherlands, the fole plea 
which now exis for the continuance of a land war, either fhe is able 
to conguer the flrong pots with her own and the force of her new ally 
onthe French frontiers, or, if not, it would be ch \eaper and more ex- 
pedient to re-fortify thofe towns which were difmantled by the late 
Emperor, when he projegted the exchange of Flanders for Bavaria. 

‘ Ire epcat it, and it was an obfervation made in 1785, that it was 
a negligence which nothing but ignorance of antecedent ‘circumftances 
could juaftity, to fuffer the guarantee of the maritime powers to be 
rey od, ~ the terms of the Barrier treaty to be done away by 
the late mnperor 3 : but that lapfe i in ur foreli ght, that grand miftake 
1 our poli tic: conduct, is mow wihouta 2 remedy, and that retrof{pect 
isidle which creates only ufelefs regret.’ 

After having contended that England ought to obferve a 
neutrality ; after having ! ftated the injuftice as wel! as the folly of 
attempting to dragoon twenty-fix millions of prope 3 alter 
having argued to fhew that one nation had no right to interfere 
in the concerns of another; Lord M. turns fhort round, pro- 
nounces a panegyric on the powers confederated againft France, 
and applauds the humanity which induced them to draw the 
fword to purge the earth of moniters. His language on this 
topic is certaily energetic : 

On general grounds, however, wit hout adverting to particular 
intereits, every friend to humanity muft with well to the combination 
acainit France, if it fhould be conduded with wifdor and jattice, 
Affuredly the fun never fhone upon a nobler caule ; it is not the 
caufe ofa day, of a year, or of any given period ; ; the moft remote 
pofterity will be af ected by the iffue of this conteit, and blefs the re- 
fiorers of order and good government in Europe. It is too true, 
however, that the operations of the Allied Powers may be checked, 
from thole principles of diiunion which always predominate in great 
and numerous affociations: that their Fw will be Herculean, may 
well be fuppoted ; but then, like Hercules, they will confecrate in 
the true records of fame, their ge neous exertions, in purging the 
earth from a generation of moniters.’ 


' aftiy though, in one place, Lord M. folemnly protefted 
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meafures that would lead to the dettruction of royalty in Europe, 
he neverthelefs recommends a fyftem by which fome of the allies 
might, with benefit to the general balance of power, be enriched 
with the fpoils of France. Uhe following pallazes, (whether 
{peaking found political fenfe or not, we will not pre‘ume to fay, ) 
moft certainly give no favourable opinion of his Lord{nip’s con- 
fifttency ; nay they may be thought to fhew that he himfelf had 
no fyftem whatever in politics : 

‘ Nav, more, if che whole French frontiers in Flanders were con- 
quered, and ceded to the Emperor, it would ultimately tend to the 
fafety of our allies, and the tranquillity and peace of Europe: 
thofe fortreffes were originally velted in the Houfe of Auftria, and 
euaranteed by our anceitors, till they were wrefted from them by 
Louis the XIVth, and thefe conquetts were confirmed by the fickle- 
nefs and fervility of Charles the S< cond, at the treaty of Nimeguen, 
as is (ufficiently manifeft from Sir William Temple’s negociations.’— 

‘ If that part of Flanders which was wrelled by the tyranny of 
Louis the X1Vth from the Houfe of Auitria, fhould be reflored to 
the Emperor, if Rouffillon fhould be given back to Spain, and Savov 
re-initated in her ancient limits, perbaps thofe ceffions might ferve as 
ramparts to the reft of Europe, and draw lines on the trontiers of 
thofe ftates againft the peitilence.’ 

The noble writer’s excufe on thefe various heads, perhaps, 
may be that thofe eflays were written at different times; and 
that, forgetting what he had faid in one, he had conformed to 
the ** exifting circumftances”? when he wrote the others. Abler 
men have fometimes been caughy napping; aliguando bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus. He may not thank us for this apology for him: 
but, had we been able to make a better, it fhould have been at 
his fervice. 

On the whole, however, though there are paflages in this 
publication which are ce¢rtainly ceniurable, yet they are greatly 
out-numbered and over-balanced by others that are juttiv en- 
titked to praife. ‘he eflays on which we have not touched con- 
tain many uicful obfervations, hichly creditable to the judgment 
and feelings of the lageaious writer, Sh 
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Arv.1V. Meera: on the Condition of Royalty : a Converfation from 
the Greek of Xenopaon, By the Tranflacor of Antoninus’s Med'- 
tations *. I2mo. pp. 138. 2s. Gd. fewed. Robinfons. 1793. 

13 veRY literary relic of Xenophon, one of the fineft writers 
- as well as molt illufltrious ttatefmen of antiquity, muft be 

Valuable ; and this is particularly the cafe with refpect to the 

a 8 -neie . " as a 

Imai! dialogue entitled Hiero, or the condition of a tyrant. 





* See Kev. N.S. vol. ix. p. 258. 
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v ft a 
Covaition of Kayaity 


2 Graves’s Eliero: on the 
(for it is well known that the 
king or foe 


V indiciive, 


Hiero was tyrant, or king, 
word tyrant originally fignihed nothing more than a 
vereign,) of Svracule. At firft he was haughty, 
and cruel: but afterward, in confequence of frequent inter- 
courfe with wife men, he became modeft and humane. The 
other fpeaker in this dialogue is Simonides, an eninent phiio- 
fopher and poet. In the converfation, a parallel is drawn be- 
tween the condition of fovereigns and that of private perfons, 
and precepts are delivered for the conduct of kings in general, 
The dialogue is conftiu@ted with great accuracy of method, 
and is exprefled with inimitable fim; plicity, not without a con- 
fiderable mixture of vivacity. It is ‘well calculated to give the 
reader a flrong conviction of the burdens of royalty ; and to 
prove that, if their ftation in fociety be neceflary tor the general 
good, it is by no means defirable for its own fake 

The tranflator of this piece, the Rev. R. Graves, . fon already 
fhewn himfelf well qualified for the work. His Englith ftyle, 
which poflefles in a high degree the qualities of purity and eafe, 
is particularly fuited to the tafk of tianflating Xenophon ; and 
he has fucceeded fo happily in the prefent tranflation, that we 
fhould rejoice to find him going on with his author, in thofe 
pieces of which elegant tranflations are ftill wanting, particu- 
Jarly in that excellent moral work The Memorabilia :—Of the 
treatifes which, before the publication of this work, have never 
appeared in Englifh, the number is very fmall: but in that num. 
ber the prefent is reckoned by the tranflator. He has chanced, 
however, to overlook a tranflation, the ;---:¢ edition of which 
was printed at G/a/eow by R. and A. “oulis ia i75c: but itt 
was by no means fo excelient as to fupercede the necethty of a 
fecond attempt. ‘I hat the reader may feg tow luperior the 

refent verfion is to the former, if not in RriGtnefs of interpre- 
tation, at leaft in eafe and elegance, we fhall tranfcribe the 
fame paflage from both. 

Hiero, it is well known from the Odes of Pindar, was fond 
of public gomes, particularly the Olympic. Simonides, having 
faid fome things to difcourage this tafte, thus proceeds : 

Ir. Graves’s Verfion. 

¢ Bet, if you woul! liken to 

me, Hiero, wage me to advile 


Glafgow ‘I Tranflation. 
«s By my advice therefore, 


Hiero, you thould only contend 
with other princes, in making 
the city under your government 
the moft happy and fourifhing ; 
by which you will obtain the 
victory, in a combat, the mott 
noble, and moft illuitrious among 
mankind; and whereby, in the 


Grit place, you will reconcile to 
yourlelf 


you to enter the lis againtt the 
governors of © her Rates: and if 
you can render the City, over 
which you prefide, more happy 
than thofe, you may be afiured, 
that you obtain the victe vy in the 
moft noble contclt in which 3 


mortal can eng Rage, 
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« And, in the firilt place, you 
will fucceed immediately in the 


grand objeét of your ambition, 
the gaining the love of your fel- 


yourfelf the love and efteem of 
your fubje&ts, a point whereof 
you are fo very defirous ; and 
your victory fhall not be publith- 
ed by a fingle herald, but all 
mankind fhall unite in the cele- 
bration of your virtue. thus ad- 
mir’d on all hands, you will not 
only be beloved by private per- 
fons, but by whole cities; and 
ador’d, not only within the walls 
of your own palace, but in the 
public view of all men. 

«Thus you may with fafety 
fee what fpectacles you pleafe 
abroad, or enjoy the fame fatf- 
fation by ftaying at home. fince 
you will never want thofe about 
you, who will take delight in ac- 
quainting you with their difco- 
veries, in every thing that is ufe- 
ful, excellent, or fair, and all 
others will be ambitious of offer- 
ing you their fervice. 

ce All, in your prefence, will 
ftrive to pleafe you in the moft 
complaifant and obliging manner; 
and thofe who are abfent will be 
paflionately defirous of feeing you. 
all mankind will not only be your 
friends, but your admirers. 

«¢ You will have no body to 
ftand in fear of, tho’ all the 
world will be in continual fear for 

our fafety. 

«© Your dubjets will obey your 
pleafure, with moft willing fub- 
miffion, and of their own accord, 
they will be providing before- 
hand the proper means for your 
prefervation. and in cafe of dan- 
ger, you will not only find them 
jiand by you, but run before you, 
and meet the danger, and repel 
it with the hazard of thcir lives, 
before it approach your perfon. 
and tho’ they fhould even load 
you with prefents, you wil! not 
want friends on whem to beftow 
them, they will all rejoice at your 
profperity, and venture their lives 


as 


low-citizens : and, in the next 
place, this victory of yours will 
not merely be proclaimed by a 
fingle herald, (as at the Olym- 
pick games) but all mankind will 
concur in celebrating your virtue. 

¢ And you will not only attract 
the refpect of a few individuals, 
but the /ove of whole cities; and 
not only be admired privately, 
within the walls of your own pa- 
lace, but publickly, and by the 
whole world. 

« You may alfo, if you defire 
it, either go abroad to fee any 
thing rare or curious, or fatisfy 
your curiofity though you remain 
athome. For there will always 
be a crowd of thofe about you, 
who will be proud to exhibit 
whatever they have difcovered, 
either ingenious, beautiful, or 
ufeful ; and of thofe who will be 
ambitious to ferve you. 

‘ Every one who is admitted 
to your prefence will be devoted 
to your perfon; and thofe who 
live at a diflance, wil! pafliénately 
defire to fee you, So that you 
will not only be refpected, but 
fincerely and cordially beloved 
by all men. You will be under 
no neceffity of foliciting the fa- 
vours of the fair fex, but muft 
even fuffer yourfelf to be folicited 
by them. You will not be afraid 
of any one, but every one will be 
anxious for your prelervation, 

* Your fubjects will pay you a 
voluntary obedience, and care- 
fully watch for the fafety of your 
perfon. And fhould you be ex- 


poled to any danger, you will find 
them alert, not only to affit you, 
but to protect you, and avert the 
danger at the hazard of their own 
You will be loaded with 
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lives. 
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as freely for your interells, as 
their own. vour proper treafury 
will be all the riches, and poflef- 
fions of your friends. take cou- 
rage there fore, Hiero, make your 
friends rich, that you may by 
that means enrich yourfelf. ad- 
vance the grandeur of your city, 
that you may m™ ake yourfelf fo 
much the more powerful, and 
forget not to procure for them 
fuch alliances, as may readily 
afford their mutual afliftance in 
time of war, 

‘© Look upon your country as 
your houfe; your citizens as fo 
many friends; your friends as 
your children; and your children 
as your own Ife; and do your 
utmoft to exceed them al! in doing 
good; forif you furpals all your 
friends in offices ot beneficence ; 
it will not be in the power of your 
enemies to oppofe you. andif you 
perform theie things aright, be 
affured, that vou fhall poffefs the 
moft honourable, and valuable of 
all bleffings to mankind : for you 
fhati lead a life in perfect happi- 
neis; and be envyed by none.”’ 


prefents; nor will you want 
friends to whom you may have 
the pleafure of imparting them. 
All men will rejoice in your pro- 
fperity, and will contend for your 
rights, as earneftly as for their 
own. And you may confider the 
wealth of your friends as treafure 
laid up for your ufe. 

‘ ‘Take courage then, Hiero, 
enrich your friends with a liberal 
hand; for by that means you will 
enrich yourfelf. Augment the 
power of the ftate, for thus you 
will render yourfelf more power- 
ful, and fecure alliances in time 
of war. 

« In a word, regard your 
country as your own family ; 
your fellow-citizens, as your 
friends; your friends, as your 
own children; and your children, 
as your own life: but endeavour 
to furpafs them all in atts of 
kindnefs and beneficence. For if 
you thus fecure the attachment of 
your friends by acts of benefi- 
cence, your enemies will not be 
able to refilt you. 

« 'To concluce, if you regulate 
your conduct according to thefe 
maxims, be affured, Hiero, you 
will obtain the moit honourable 
and moft valuable poffeffion which 
mortals can poflibly enjoy; you 
will be completely happy, yet 


unenvied by any one.’ 


Tranflations of the antients ought not to deviate from the 
original, either in the way of paraphraftic illuftration, or for 
the fake of concealing the author’s true meaning. Of the former 
kind is Mr.G.’s parenthefis in the preceding paflage referring to 
the Olympic games, of which no mention is made in the ori- 
ginal; of the latter, is the turn given to the paflage concerning 
love, which in the original has a very different meaning from 
foliciting the favours of the fair fex. ‘This alteration is, how- 
ever, more excufable than the Glafgow tranflator’s omiffion 
of an entire fentence refpecting matrimonial infidelity, which 
Mr. Graves has rendered faithfully, and has accompanied 


with 
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with a fhort remark in the way of note: it is the laft fentence 


in the following paragraph : 

© Neither has it efcaped the attention of feveral fates, that 
friendfhip is the greatelt and mott valuable good that mortals can 
enjoy. For under many governments, the laws permit adulterers 
alone to be flainwith impunity. And for this reafon; that they fup- 
pofe them to alienate that affection and friendihip which a woman 
ought to have for her hufband. For if a woman, by any extraordinary 
concurrence of circumftances, fhould be guilty of an act of infidelity, 
the hufband may not perhaps efleem her the lefs, if he is convinced 
that her friendihip for him continues inviolate and undimiaifhed *,’ 


The work is introduced by a dedication, in the ftyle of eafy 
pleafantry, in which the writer beftows a panegyric on his 
Dedicatee, Mr. Drake jun. M.P. for fetting a good example 


of early rifing; introducing alfo the following feafonable apo- 
{trophe : 

« Ye legiflators of Great Britain! liften to the voice of your 
country ! who calls upon you, not to devote yourfelves to deftruétion, 
by rufhing into the midit of foes, like Codrus; or to leap into the 
fiery gulpn, like Curtius; but—to seep better hours; to rife in the 
morning before twelve o’clock ; nor think the new regulation of the 
miniiter, which requires your attendance at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
any infringement of the rights of man. Set the example! aud your 
ladies will regulate their hours of pleafure by your hours of bufinefs ; 
and by degrees, perhaps, reltore the virtuous manners of our fober 


ancettors.’ KE; : 
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Art. V. APXIMHAOTE TA EQZOMENA META TON EYTOKIOY 
AZTKAAQNITOY THOMNHMATON. Archimedis que uperfunt Om- 
nia, cum Exutocii Afcalonite Commentariis. Ex recenfione Fofephi 
Torelli, Veronenfis, cum Nova Verfione Latina. Accedunt Lectiones 
Variantes ex Codd, Mediceo et Parifienfibus. Fol. Chart. Max. 
sl. 15s. Min. il. §s. Oxonil, e Typographeo Clareadoniano. 
Londini, Elmfley. 1792. 

6 leer names and writings of Euclid, Archimedes, and Apol- 

lonius, have been long in very high eftimation. ‘The in- 
duftry with which their works have been collected; the in- 
genuity and labor with which deficiencies occafioned by the 
lapfe of time have been fupplied, and errors arifing from various 
tranicripts have been ccrrected ; and the attention which com- 
mentators have employed in elucidating obfcure and difficult 
paflages ; fufficiently fhew, if any evidence befides that of their 
intrintic value were neceflary, how juftly they have been ap- 
preciated. By renewed and laudable efforts of this kind, we are 





‘ * Comfortable do&rine. If a China dith happens to flip out of a 
poor girl’s dand, and is broken, who can blame her ?? 
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ah Oxford Editisn of Torelli’s Archimedes. 
now in poll:fion of very valuable editions of the works of 
thefe antient mathematicians. The Euclid of Dr. Gregory, 
printed at Oxford in 1703, and the Apollonius of Dr. Halley, 
printed at the fame place in 1710, are well known. A fimilar 
edition of thofe works of Archimedes that are extant has been 
long delired :—but cur countrymen, however equal many of 
bem might have been to the undertaking, declined the labour 
and expence which mutt have attended the executing of it. While 
they had accefs to various editions of the writings of this cele- 
‘brated mathematician, though not in fo correét and complete a 
flate as they might with, they have thought it lefs neceflary to 
rifk the charge of a new publication. 

The profit arifing from the fale of the moft excellent and valu- 
able works of this kind is flow and uncertain ; and the unavoid- 
able expence is fufficient to deter any individual from hazarding 
a difburfement, which is not likely to be foon, if ever, indem- 
nified. It is by means of public inftitutions that the charge 
of printing and publifhing works of literature and {cience, the 
fale of which is not likely to be very rapid nor very extenfive, 
muit be defrayed. The funds which fupport them cannot be 
more laudably and ufefully employed. By fuch a liberal appli- 
cation of them, undirected and unreftrained by party principles 
and views, genius is encouraged, fcience is extended, and the 
honour of the country is maintained and promoted. 

Thefe reflections are naturally fuggefted by a perufal of the 
addrefs to the reader, prefixed to the volume now Lefore us. 
‘TORELLI, after all the ingenuity and labor which he had em- 
ployed in preparing this edition of Archimedes, and though he 
poflefled an ardour of mind and a degree of affluence fuperior 
to thofe of many other perfons who might have engaged ina 
work o; this nature, feems to have been difcouraged by the 
profpect of the expence that was likely to attend the publica- 
tion. He had finifhed it fome time before his death ; and, 
while he was demurring in regard to the mode of publifhing it, 
he was induced by the advice and recommendation of the late 
Earl Stanhope, whofe zeal in the caufe of fcience reflecis dift 
tinguified honour on his name and memory, to commence a 
treaty with the curators of the Clarendon prefs at Oxford. 
Torelli, unwilling to give up the charge of fuperintending the 
publicatic::, {till hefitated, and died before the tranfaction was 
completed. 

‘The treaty was again renewed by Alberto Albertini, the ex- 
ecutor of the learned editor’s will ; who, no lefs anxious for the 
reputation of his decvafed friend than for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, entrufed the work to the Univerfity of Oxtord. All the 
papers woich Terelli had prepared with a view to this edition, 

Alberting 
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Albertini prefented to the univerfity, requefting that the work 
mizht be publifhed as foon as pofible. He alfo tranfmitted, 
at the original coft, all the engravings of figures that were 
neceflary tor the completion of it. Jobn Strange, Efq. 
the Britifh refident at Venice, was very active in conducting 
and terminating the bufinefs. “The arrangement of the papers, 
the correction of the prefs, and the whole fuperintendance of the 
edition, were committed by the univerfity to Mr. Abraham Ko- 
bert(on of Chriftchurch; a gentleman in every refpect qualified 
for the truit repofed in him, and who has executed itin a manner 
which is perfeétly conformable to the declared delign of ‘To- 
relli; and which, we are perfuaded, would have given him 
entire {atisfaCtion, if be had lived to fee the work in us finifhed 
{tate. 

From a life of Torelli by Clement Sibiliati, prefixed to this 
work, we derive ample evidence of his abilities for the ex- 
ecution of it. His natural talents, the courfe of his education, 
and the variety of his attainments, qualified him, in a very 
eminent degree, for preparing a correct edition and furnifhing 
a new tranflation of the writings of Archimedes. ‘lhe bio- 
grapher informs us that he was born at Verona in November 
1721. His father was a merchant, who died foon after his 
fon’s birtn ; fo that the care of Torelli’s education devolved on 
his mother Antonia Albertina. His infant mind was feduloully 
cultivated by this excellent parent, and to her attention we may 
alcribe many of thofe amiable qualities, which diftinguilhed the 
more advanced age of Torelli. 

Having laid the founJation of his future celebrity under the 
infpection of his mother, and by means of the private inftruc- 
tion which fhe procured for him at Verona, he purlued his 
ftudies at the univerfity of Padua, where he enjoyed many 
lignal advantages for improvement. Sibiliati was his contem- 
porary ; and from intimate acquaintance with him, while he 
was a ftudent, he {peaks in the higheft terms of the ailiduity 
with which ‘Yorelli profecuted the various branches of literature 
and {cience, to which his verfatile genius inclined him. 

Having fpent tour years at Padua, where he conciliated the 
general elteem of the learned, and where he obtained a Doctor’s 
degree, he returned to his own country, and to an afiectionate 
parent, who had abundant reafon for felicitating herfelf on ac- 
count of his mental and moral improvement. Being in eafy 
circuciftances, he deciined engaging in any bufinefs or pro- 
feflion, and devoted his whole time and attention to general 
jtudy. He was a very confiderable proficient in feveral of the 
gniient and modern languages. “The Hebrew and Greek he 
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well underftood : in Latin and Italizn he was able to write 
with eafe and correctnefs; and his acquaintance with the 
French, Spanifh, and Englifh, enabled him to perufe the beft 
writers with pleafure and improvement. ‘To the poets and 
philofophers of our own country he profefled a peculiar attach- 
ment, and he derived much fatisfaction from the perufal of 
the moft approved compofitions in the Englifh language. 
Milton in particular was one of his favourite writers. ‘lo his 
knowlege of the languages he adced a very extenfive acquaint- 
ance with the arts and fciences; fo that he was no lefs diftin- 
guifhed as a mathematician and philofopher than as a critical 
{cholar. 

Few inftances have occurred in which we have had occafion 
to obferve fuch a variety of talents and attainments as thofe 
which his biographer has afcribed to Dr. Torelli. His genius 
feems to have been of that fingular kind which could adapt it- 
felf to any fubject of inveftigation to which he chofe to direct 
his attention, and which enabled him to excell in any depart- 
ment of literature and fcience in which he was employed. It 
is alfo a circumflance which deferves notice, that he was no 
cis eminent for his moral endowments than for his mental 
faculties and attainments. He clofed his life in the month of 
September 1781, after a courfe of affiduous ftudy and exem- 
plary virtue; as we learn from an infcription on an elegant mo- 
nument executed by his friend Albertini, an engraving of 
which is prefixed to his life. His biographer has fubjoined to 
the elaborate account of ‘Vorelli, from which we have felecied 
the preceding particulars, a catalogue of his writings, from the 
number and variety of which we obtain additional teftimony 
tu his diftinguithed abilities and application. 

From the circumftances above recited, it appears that there 
have been few perfons, in any country, or in any period of 
time, who were better qualified for preparing a correct edition 
wf Archimedes. As a Greck fcholar, he was capable of cor- 
recting the miflakes, fupplying the defects, and illuftrating the 
of{cure paflages, that occurred in treatifes which were ori- 
cinally written in the Greek language:—his knowlege of 
Latin, and a facility, acquired by habit, of writing in this lan- 
guage, rendered him a proper perfon for tranflating the Greek 
original into pure and correét Latin; and his comprehenfive 
acquaintance with mathematics and philofophy qualified him 
for conducting the whole work with judgment and accuracy. 

Torelli commences a preface of confiderable length with a 
fhort account of Archimedes. He then proceeds to explain the 
objects to which his particular attention was dircQed in the 
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progrefs of the work, and he clofes it with a critical difcuffiom 
of the mathematical principles adopted by this celebrated ma- 
thematician. 

Archimedes was born at Syracufe, according to Torelli, in 
the ad year of the 123d olympiad, or the 466th year from the 
building of Rome, which corre‘ponds to the 286th year before 
Chrift: but Rivaltus, who has taken confiderable pains in af- 
figning the true zra of his birth, dates it in the 2d year of the 
122d clympiad, or the 463d year from the building of Rome, 
anfwering to the 289th year before Chriff. If we may rely on 
the authority of Tzetzes, Archimedes lived 75 years. Plutarch 
informs us that he was nearly related, by his father, to Hiero the 
king: but his mother was of obfcure origin; which circum- 
ftance may probably account for the degrading terms “ sx- 
milem homunculum’’ which Cicero applies to him in the 5th 
book of his Tufculan queftions, Opera. Tom. ii. p. 474. Ed. 
Olivet. Archimedes devoted himfelf to the ftudy of geometry 
in his youth; and in his maturer years he travelled into Egypt, 
whither the Greeks generally reforted in the purfuit of fcience. 
After an abfence of feveral years, which he fpent in the fociety 
of Conon and other eminent men, and during which time he 
gave very promifing indications of his future fame, he returned 
to his own country ; and there he probably availed himfelf of 
the leifure which he enjoyed in compofing thofe books which 
are now extant. Such, indeed, were the ardour and intenfe- 
nefs of his application to mathematical fcience, that he pro- 
fecuted his ftudies to the neglect both of food and fleep, and 
inyproved the minuteft circumftance that occurred into an oc- 
cafion of making very important and ufeful difcoveries. 

When Syracufe was belieged by the Conful Marcellus, Ar- 
chimedes contrived by his mechanical knowlege to refift the 
efforts of the befiegers for eight months ; and it is related that, 
when the city was taken by treachery, he was furprifed and 
put to death by a foldier, who was ignorant of his perfon and 
character, while he was intent on figures which he had de- 
fcribed in the duft, and was altogether negligent of his own 
fafety. Marcellus lamented his death, paid refpeét to his me- 
mory by directing and fuperintending his funeral, and reftrained 
the victorious army from offering any violence to his relations. 
Over his grave, he caufed a monument to be ereéted, on which 
he engraved a {phere and a cylinder, and to which he annexed 
verfes expreffing the proportion of the one to the other, difco- 
vered by Archimedes. The account of the manner of his 
death, given by Plutarch, differs in fome particulars from that 
of Livy, which we have above recited. He fays that Archi- 
medes was fo abforbed in attention to his diagram, that he was 
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3 
affaulted by-one of the foldiers before he knew that the city 
was taken, and that he refufed to accompany him to Mar- 
cellus till he had fintfhed his problem; which provoked the 
foldier to difpatch him with his fword. When Cicero was 
que ftor in Sicily, he difcovered the above-mentioned monu- 
ment in a neglected ftate, and over-run with briars and 
brambles, which he orde red to be cleared away. Ved. Opera 
ubi fupra. 

Of the numerous works of Archimedes, many have been loft : 
but the moft valuable, as we have reafon to believe, have been 
preferved. When Conftantinople was taken, about the middle 
of the 15th century, fuch writings as exilted, together with 
the commentary of Eutocius, efcaped the ravages of the con- 
querors, and were brought thence into Italy. Here they 
were found by the famous “John Muller, better knowa by the 
appellation of Regiomontanus, who carried them into Ger- 
many; and they were foon afterward, viz, in 1544, pubiifhed 
at Bafil, with a Latin tranflation. A Latin tranflation was 
alfo publifhed at Paris in 1577. The edition of Rivaltus in 
Greek and Latin, with new demonftrations and notes, and a 
life of Archimedes, was publifhed at Paris in 1615. At the 
clofe of this edition is fubjoined an account of the other 
works of Achimedes that have been loft. An edition of Ar~ 
chimedes in Latin was publifhed by Dr. Barrow at London, in 
1615. Several diftinét treatifes have been publifhed by other 
perfons, at different times and in various places. 

We fhall now return from this digreflion to the Jabours of 
Torelli. The firft objet which he propofed was a new ar~ 
rangement of the feveral treatifes of Archimedes. ‘lhe order 
which he adopted was fuggefted by various hints given by the 
author himfelf, as well as ‘by the natura] and obvious connection 
of the fubjects difcufied. It is neediefs to ftate at Jarge the reas 
fons which juftify this arrangement. ‘The order ts as follows : 
1. De Plancrum equilibriis liber primus, cum commentariis 
Eutocti Afcalonita. 2. Qradrat ura Paraboles. . De Plano- 
rum equilibriis liber fecundus, cum commentariis rae oct Ajcalo~ 
nite. 4. De [phera ct cylindro liber primus, cum commentarits 
Loutocit Afcalonita. 5. De /phara et cylindra liber fecundus, cum 
commentariis Lutocii Aftaleniter. 6. Circuli dimenfis, cum com- 
mentariis Eutocii Afcalonite. 7. De Helicibus. %. De Conci- 
dibus et Spheroidibus, cuin Tore'li commentario in Prep. 126 
Q- Arenarius. 10. De iis que in Humido vebuniur liber primus. 
a1. De iis qua in Hlumido vebuntur liber fecundus. 12, Lem- 
mata. 13. Opera mechantca, ut cujufque mentio ab antiquis 

Sfcriptoribus faéta eff. Of thefe works we fhall annex a brief 
account. ‘Ihey are as follow: 
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3. An artificial fphere, for exhibiting the celeRial motions. 
>. Archimedes’s method of inveftigating the mixture of gold 
and filverin Hiero’s crown, mentioned by Vitruvius, 3. His 
pneumatic and hydraulic engines, mentioned hy T’zetzes and 
Tertullian. 4. Archimedes’s fcrew, the ftructure and ufe of 
which are well known. 5. The Helix, by means of which, accord- 
ing to Athenzus, he launched a large fhip belonging to Hiero, 
6. A fingular kind of locket, the account of which is imper- 
fet. 7. The Trifpafton, by which large weights might be 
raifed by avery {mall power. 8. Various warlike machines 
ufed in the defence of Syracufe. 9g. His burning glafles, by 
the combination of which he is faid to have fet fire to the Ro- 
man fhips. 

Torelli’s next object, after the arrangement now defcribed, 
was to correét the miftzkes that had been occafioned by the 
ignorance or negligence of tranfcribers. With this view, he 
perufed every {eparate treatife with great attention; and he 
confulted thofe writers who had employed themfelves in the 
fame way. ‘The principal of thofe, by whofe labours he pro- 
fited, were Commandinus, Rivaltus, Barrow, and Wallis, 
He acknowleges himfelf moft obliged to Dr. Wallis, particu- 
larly in the treatifes de Dimenfione circuli and Arenarius. He 
had alfo recourfe to a Latin edition of Archimedes by John of 
Cremona, by means of which he corrected fome miftakes that 
had occurred in the edition printed at Bafil, ‘The defedis of 
this verfion he fupplied by fuch conjectural emendations as 
appeared to him to be equally juft and neceffary. His critical 
fkill in the Greek language, and his accurate acquaintance 
with the Attic and Doric diale&ts, were of very confiderable 
fervice to him in this department of correction. He alfo de- 
rived fome atliftance, though lefs than he at firft expected, 
from a comparifon of the Bafil edition with a MS. copy pre- 
ferved in the library of St. Mark at Venice, The various 
readings which feemed to be the moft important and ufeful he 
fudjoined in the margin, with fuitable references from the 
text. 

The third obje&t, which engaged the very diligent attention 
of Torelli, was a new tranflation of the original Greek into 
Latin. In this department of his undertaking, he availed him- 
felf of the verfion of Cremona and of the tranflation of Com- 
mandinus, as far as they could be of any fervice tohim. The 
value of both he has duly appretiated. 

As for the two books Tesi exzu/vuy, or of bodies floating 
on fluids, our author afcribes them, without hefitation, on the 
authority of Strabo and Pappus,to Archimedes. A Latin copy of 
them was found by Nicholaus Tartalea, who took pains in 
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making feveral neceflary amendments. Thefe books were 
publifhed about the middle of the fixteenth century. Com- 
mandinus difcovered them about the fame time with Tartalea ; 
and he was more ‘uccefsful, according to Torelli, not only in 
correcting their errors and fupplying their defects, but in im- 
proving the ftyle of the original. Our editor has followed the 
copy of Commandinus, without making any very material al- 
teration. ‘Toreili differs from thofe who afcribe the book of 
Lemmata to Archimedes. An Arabian copy of it is preferved 
in the Palatine library at Florence: but the prefent editor has 
contented himfelf with publifhing a Latin tranflation of it by 
Abraham Ecchelienfis. 

Of Eutocius, the commentator of Archimedes, it will be 
fuficient to fay that he lived at Afcalon in Palettine about 1200 
years ago; and that the copy, to which his commentaries refer, 
and which he obtained from his preceptor Ifidorus, the principal 
of the architects of the church of St. Sophia, muft have been 
much more correét than any other to which we can have accefs: 
—but of this MS. if it were, indeed, different from that which 
was found at Conftantinople, no traces have yet been difco- 
vered, Of the commentaries of Eutocius, thofe rank the higheft, 
which illuftrate Archimedes’s work De Sphara & Cylindro ; in 
one of which we have a recital] of the various methods prac- 
tifed by the antients in the folution of the Delian problem, or 
that of doubling the cube. The others are of lefs vaiue; though 
we cannot help regretiing that Eutocius did not purfue his 
plan of commenting on all the works of Archimedes, with the 
iame attention and diligence which he employed in his remarks 
on the fphere and cylinder. His commentaries are annexed to 
the feveral propofitions to which they belong ; as are alfo oc- 
cafional notes by Torelli. 

In this edition, the Greek and Latin are printed in feparate 
columns, like the editions of Euclid and Apollonius, which it 
very much refembles ; and, as it is executed on the fame plan, 
Archimedes in his prefent {tate is a fit companion for the other 
two antient mathematicians. 

The appendix contains a commentary on Certain propofitions 
in the treatife on bodies floating in fluids, by Mr. Robertfon, 
as a kind of fubititute for the commentary of Commandinus, 
which is not publifhed; and a collection of various readings in 
the copies of Archimedes, preferved at Florence and Paris, 
collated with the Bafil edition. 

As the feveral treatifes of Archimedes have, in one form or 
other, been long in the haids of the public, we thall not detain 
our mathematical readers by givin any particular aecount of 
their contents ;~but we flail take wie liberty of recommending 
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this edition of Archimedes as a very valuable acquifition to the 
lovers of fcience, and as doing much honour to the judgment 
and attention of !Jr. Torelli, and alfo of Mr. Robertfon, to the 
Oxford Prefs, and to all the parties who have been concerned in 


the publication of it. Res. 
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Art. VI. Tranfuciions of a Society for the Improvement of Medical 
and C hirurgical Knowledge. AMlufrated with Capper-plates. Sv. 
pp. 343- 78. 6d. Boards. Jobnton. 1793. 

HE firft paper in this collection confifts of Obfervations on the 
Small pox, and the Caufes of Fever; by Dr. G. Fordyce. 

Dr. Fordyce flatters him/felr that he has difcovered the great 

eflential in inoculation, which makes the diieafe favourable. 

It is, to introduce as little as pofitble of the variolous matter in 

the operation. With refpect to preparation, he ranks it with 

the many pradices of fuperititious quackery which have been 
invented to delude mankind.—Some other rema:ks, which here 
occur, are, in our opinion, too trite to have merited infertion. 
As, in the f{mall-pox, neither frefh matter, nor that which 
is already in the vefiels, has any effect in exciting new fever 
after the difeafe is fully brought on, fo, carrying on the analogy 
to other fevers, Dr. F. thinks it probable that all infections 
only act for a fhort time, and then produce no farther effect. 
This idea is confirmed by the recovery of fever-patients in the 
infeCtious wards of an hofpital, as eafily and frequently (much 
more fo, the Doctor fays,) as in a private houfe. Hence he 
concludes that, during the courfe of an infeétious fever, the 
infeclion, having once operated, has nothing more to do with 
the difeafe. He applies the fame ideas to fever from cold ar 
anxiety, in which the firft impreflion produces the difeafe, 
though he acknowleges that continuing the caule will keep up 
the fever. He makes fome obfervations on the application of 
the word putrid to violent fevers, which often go through their 
courfe without one fign of putrefaction. When they take 
place, it feems not to be from the proper effect of the infectious 
vapour, but from the confequent debility. The practical 
conclufion is, that it is feldom of any ufe to emp!oy remedies to 
remove the caufe ot the tever after it has actually taken place. 
2. Obfervations on the Inflammation of the internal Coats of 

Veins; by Mr. J. Hunter. This celebrated anatomitt had 

found, on d:fleciion, that, ia all violent inflammations of the 

cellular membrane, the coats of the larger veins paffing through 
the part were alto inflamed; and that their internal furtaces had 
taken on the adhefive, fuppurative, and ulcerative inflamma- 
tions. From this circumftance, he vas led to a new manner 
of accounting for the inflammation frequently happening to the 
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arm from bleeding. The ufual fuppofitions of a tendon or nerve 
being wounded, or of a bad habit of body, often have no founda- 
tion in thefe cafes. Mr. Hunter thus reprefents the ftate of the 


cafe as he has obferved it: 

‘ The manver in which thofe fore arms come on, fhows plainly 
that they arife from the wound not healing by the firtt intention; for 
the external wound, in moft cales, firft fetters or inflames, then fup- 
purates and ulcerates, fo that the cavity of the vein becomes imper- 
vious. In fome this fuppuration is only fuperficial, the vein and 
parts below having united. In others the fkin fhall appear to be 
united, but not clofe to the vein, fo that a fmall abfcefs fhall form be- 
tween the skin and the vein; it fhall burft and difcharge a thin watery 
Huid, and no farther mifchief happen 5 but when this imperfection of 
union is continued on to the cavity of the vein, then the vein inflames 
both upw ards and downwards, and that often for a confiderable way, 
and the furrounding parts join in the inflammation. 

‘ We find all thele alan in different caies; for the difeafe fome- 
times goes no further than an inhammation in the vein near to the orifice, 
which is often refolved ; at other times the inflammation is carried fur- 
ther, but fuppuration is prevented by the adhefive inflammation taking 
place in the vein at this part, fo as to exclude the fuppurative inflam- 
mation, and the veins in fuch ¢ ales may be plainly felt after the fur- 
rounding tumefagiion has fubfided, like hard cords. But this falu- 
tary effeét is not always produced, and fuppuration in the vein is the 
confequence, but often fo confined, that only a {mall abfcefs forms in 
the cavity of the vein near to the orifice. ‘The confinement of the 
matter in this part of the vein, arifes from adhefions in the vein a 
little above and below the orifice. But in many cafes the infamma- 
tion and fuppuration are not confined to this part from the adhefions not 
having taken place; for it frequently happens that an abfcefs is form- 
ed, occupying a confiderable length of the vein both ways; and we 
often have more than one abfcefs, nay at times there is a feries of 
them, and generally in the direction of the vein, between the orifice 
and the heart; but not always in this courfe, for we find them fome- 
times between the wound and the extreme parts.’ 

‘Thefe inflammations of the vein are a frequent confequence 
of the bleeding of horfes, when fufficient care is not taken to 
clofe the orifice; and many horfes die from this caufe. Mr.H. 
jikewile thinks that the expofure of the cavities of veins after 
great injuries, or operations, is the caufe of many of the exten- 
five inflammations fometimes fucceeding them. The practical 
ruics refulting from thefe ideas are, after bleeding, to bring the 
fides of the orifice in clofe contact, and to retain them by a 
thick comprefs, rather of lint or linen than fticking-plafter ; 
and, when nate nanan has once begun beyond the orifice, to 
make a compreffion on the vein at the inflamed part, with a 
view of cauling its fides to adhere together. 

3. Precefs for preparing pure Emetic Tartar by Re-cryftalliza- 
tion; by Mr. Jenner, Surgeon at Berkeley. The mode of 
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repeated eryftallization is an obvious one for obtaining any fale 
in its perfect purity; and that of the metallic fale in queftion is 
undoubtedly of much importance. In the procefs, there is no- 
thing remarkable. ; 

4. Account of the Diffeeion of a Man, that died of a Sup- 
prelfion of Urine, produced by a Collection of Fi ydatids between the 
Neck of the Bladder and Reétum; with Obfervations on the Manner 
in which Hydatids grow and multiply in the Human Body; by J. 
Hunter, M.D. A man, 46 years old, died fuddenly, after 
fome complaints of pain and difficulty in pafling urine. On dif- 
fe&tion, the bladder was found to be enormoufly diftended, and 
a large tumour filling the pelvis was difcovered between the 
neck of the bladder and the rectum. ‘This contained much 
water, and many hydatids of various fizes, from 12 inch in 
diameter to the fize of a pin’s head. Other fmaller tumours, 
containing hydatids, lay near the neck of the bladder. A large 
tumour was alfo found between the ftomach, fpleen, and pan- 
creas, and adhering to all three. It was made up of fmaller 
tumours, the contents of which were various; hydatids of dif- 
ferent fizes, whole and burft, matter like foftened ifinglafs, 
and clear water with minute grains. They had all thick coats, 
double, and endowed with a ftrong elaftic power. All the 
hydatids had alfo two tranfparent and contractile coats. Some 
had fmall hydatids on their inner furface ; and the water, con- 
taining the grains above mentioned, alfo appeared by the mi- 
crofcope to be full of minute hydatids. 

‘ The hydatids in their growth and decay appear to pafs through 
various ftages; they are firft found floating in the fluid that fills the 
hydatid, and afterwards attached to its coats. ‘The hydatid thus 
pregnant with young, if the expreflion may be allowed, adheres to 
the neighbouring paris, increafes in fize, and becomes itfelf a fac, 
containing numerous {mall hydatids. ‘Thefe after a certain time de- 
cay, and the fkins or empty bags are fqueezed together into a fub- 
fiance like ifinglafs. It is probable they ftill undergo a further 
change; two {mall bodies, of the fize of the common bean, of acheefe- 
like confiftence, and covered with a fkin, were taken notice of ad- 
hering to the bladder near its neck; it may be a queftion whether 
thofe were not the remains of hydatids? but that muft be determined 
by future obfervations. It is to be obferved, that the young hydatids 
are found in two very different ftages; in the one they are attached 
to the coats of an hydatid, that floats loofe in the parent bag or fac; 
in the other, extremely {mall globules adhere flightly to the inner 
furface of a bag or fac, which is firmly attached to the neighbouring 
parts, and covered with a ftrong outer coat. It is obvious that the 
progrefs of growth is very unequal in thofe two, and indeed inverted ; 
for in the firlt the young ones are as large as the heads of pins, while 


the parent bag is not larger than a walnut, and floats unattached; - 


but on the contrary, in the fecond there is a large fac with a itrong 
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cuter coat, and a more tender inner one, adhering ftrongly to the 
{urrounding parts, while the young ones, that are very flightly at- 
tached to its fides, are not of a larger diameter than a 53, part of an 
inch. Whether thefe are merely accidental differences in the growth, 
or depend upon fome more effential diitinétion, muft remain to be de- 
termined by future obfervations.’ 

Dr. H. then proceeds to make fome general obfervations cn 
thofe hydatids which, as in the prefent cafe, produce their like, 
and multiply with no other conneion with the body than as it 
affords them a nidus. ‘I hey have been found in various parts 
of the body, and dificrent opinions have been formed concern- 
ing their nature. “‘Tyfn and Hartmann were the firft who 
difcovered them to be animals poflefled of a peculiar ftructure 
and power of motion; and Pallas has examined them ac- 
curately, and given them the name of Tania hydatigena. It is 
in thofe of quadrupeds, however, that the animal nature of them 
has been proved, They have a mouth and neck, and an evident 
periftaltic motion ip their coats. “The human hydatids can as yet 
only from analogy be referred to the fame clafs. Their growth 
and decay will explain the increafe and diminution of tumours 
in the abdomen containing them. In the prefent cafe, Dr. H. 
thinks that their origin was probably in the fpleen, and that 
one of the bags there having burft, they fell by their own gra- 
vity into the pelvis, and there adhered and multiplied. As to 
the treatment of hydatids, the only method mutt be to procure 
them an outlet, unlefs mercuiy fhould deftroy them, as it does 
other animals. 

In afupplement, the Doctor gives an account of his exami- 
nation of fome hydatids taken from the abdomen of a fheep. 
‘They were exactly the fame with thofe defcribed by Tyfon. 
He alfo examined fome which were found in the brain of a 
fheep, producing the difeafe called the ftaggers. Thefe, like 
the human hydatids, had no mouth. 

5. Cafe of a Gentleman ladouring under the epidemic Remittent 
Fever of Buffirah, in the Year 1780, drawn up by himfelf; with 
an Account cf various Circumftances relating to that Dijeafe. 
‘This curious and interefting relation is given by one who is 
not of the profeflion, but is not unacquainted with medicine. 
It is a moft flriking pi€ture of the endemic fever of a hot 
country, and affords a very inftructive example both of ineffec- 
tual and of effectual treatment. His fever began on June sth, 
and was foon attended with the moft diftrefling and alarming 
fymptoms. In the beginning, by the ufe of evacuant medi- 
cines, a fair intermiffion was obtained, but due advantage was 
not taken of the opportunity. We fhall tranfcribe the events 
of the twelfth day, which proved critical: 
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« 16th. At eleven o’clock the violence of the fever came on; I 
orew delirious, fwooned, and the fymptoms of approaching death, I 
was afterwards told, grew evident to thofe around me. My eyes 
were fixed, my tongue hang from my mouth, and my face grew quite 
black. I recovered from this fit about twelve o’clock, and felt excru- 
ciating pain, aud a burning fuifocating heat. My ftomach and bowels 
feemed all on fire, my lungs played with the utmoit difficulty, and I 
felt a pain and tenfation about my heart which | cannot defcribe. I 
was unable to move; my fervant lifted me; IJ fell into a fwoon tor a 
few minutes, and, when I came to myielf, a great quantity of black 
putrid bile flowed from me. Relief was initantaneous, and ] flept or 
fwooned tili about five o’clock, when | found myfelf free from fever, 
and able to fpeak, my recollection clear, and my mind perfe fly com- 
pofed, but my body io weak that I had no power of moving, except 
one of my hands. ‘They gave me fome fultenance; I had a little 
fleep; but about midnight f fell into a fituation, which I had all the 
reaion to think indicated the immediate approach of death. My 
tongue cleft to my mouth, my extremities were as cold as ice, and 
the coldnefs allo appeared to eatend up my thigh; my arm was detti- 
tute of pulie, nor was the fmalieit pullation of the heart perceptible ; 
J never had my recollection clearer, or perhaps fo clear, in my life. 
My fervant was lying by my bediide; 1 was convulfed for fome 
minutes; and, on recovering, I got out the word Boy.— Fortunately 
for me he was not aileep, and heard me; I then got out the word 
Wine; on which he brought me a glafs of claret, which, with much 
dificulty, | gotdown. | telt myieit much revived; | retiected on my 
fituation ; and, although I had not the moit remote idea of furviving that 
night, | recollected that | had fome five powdered bark in my trunk, 
and it occurred to me, that if any thing could be done to preferve my 
hife, it would be that medicine taken in red wine; but my {peech im- 
mediately failing me, I could not direct the fervant to give it to me. 
Death feemed approaching ; coldnefs had feized all my limbs; my 
fight became contuled, as I perceived from looking at the itars, 
which danced before me; and the rattle or noife in my throat was 
very perceptible to the fervant, as he afterwards told me. [ fainted, 
and continued in a itate of infenfibility, | believe, tor about an hour. 
The loud lamentations of the fervant, bewailing his own misfortune in 
lofing his matter in a country fo remote from his own, feemed to recal 
me to life. I felt as if refrefed with a little fleep, and got out the 
words dark and wine; it was inftantly brought, and the man gave me 
two large tea fpoonfuls, and a large glafs of claret. The etfeét was 
inftantaneous, and operated Jike a charm; the coldnefs left me, f£ 
could {peak intelligibly, and couid move my hands. I told the fervant 
to give me a tea-{poonful of the bark every hour, in a glafs of claret. 
By eight in the morning I had taken fix dofes, and more than half a 
bottle of claret. 1 was confiderably flrengthened, and could converfe 
with Mr. Beaumont, who encouraged me to perfevere inthe bark, and 
treated me with uncommon attention. 1 had been fadly neglected at 
Rufiorah, but this was amply made up to me by the humane and ten- 
der attentions of Mr, Beaumont, who was a great predeftinarian, and 
who never fhunned danger when he felt it a duty to affitt a fellow- 
freature, Ele waited upon me like a nurfe, confoled me under pain 
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and ficknefs, and, when my fever was at its greateft height, he 
has often held me in his arms, when I wanted to be removed or 
my bed fhifted. About this time my legs and thighs became 
covered with blotches of a dufky brown hue, fome of them as broad 
as the palm of the hand, quite dry, and they itched intolerably. At 
the fame time feveral little boils broke out in different parts of my 
body, but there was only one, over my eye, which came to fup- 
puration; the others, and the ervpiion on my legs and thighs, all 
difappeared.’ 

This was not, however, the end of the difeafe: Various 
troublefome fymptoms remained; and, a fortnight afterward, 
about the change of the moon, a return of the fever happened, 
which afflumed a tertian type, and was not removed without a 
copicus exhibition of the bark, Of the eight other perfons who 
formed the party, fix died ; and it was computed that 25,000 
were carried off by the fever in Buflorah and its neighbourhood. 
The fymptoms of this difeafe are thus defcribed : 

‘ The firft fymptoms of this fever, or plague, are generally fwell- 
ing of the tongue, a violent head-ach, bleeding at the nofe, pains all 
over the body, a conftant inclination to make water, which comes in 
drops, and attended with great pain, and is as high-coloured as 
blood ; (if the urine, on ftanding, becomes purple, it is faid to be a 
certain fign of death ;) extreme heat, great apprehenfion, all objeés 
appearing of a yellow colour, uncommon terror, and at the fame time 
a great defire for death; there are 2/fo boils or eruptions on the kin, 
which moft commonly appear either juft before the difeafe proves fatal, 
or the patient begins to recover.’ 

6. On the Want of a Pericardium in the Human Body; by 
Matt. Baillie, M.D. Among the rarer inftances of defeét in 
the human body, is that of the want of a pericardium. Haller 
denied that this defect ever occurred: but there are on record 
a few inftances, given from good authority. The fubject of 
the prefent paper was a4 man about 40 years old, brought to 
Dr. B.’s difleting-room, of whom no account could be ob- 
tained. ‘The defective appearance was immediately obvious 
on opening the thorax, and is here defcribed with an accuracy 
that can leave no doubt of the fact. 

7. On Introfufception; by Mr. John Hunter.—For this 
curious paper we mutt refer to the volume at large. 

8. Of uncommon Appearances of Difeafe in Blood Veffels; by 
Matt. Baillie, M.D. The firit of thefe morbid affe€tions 
mentioned, is the coagulation of the blood in the veffels of the 
living animal, ‘This happens, when a veflel has been clofed 
by a ligature, and when it is dilated intoa bag. The latter is 
the cafe of aneurifmal arteries: but the coagulum rarely forms 
till the artery is confiderably diftended. Still more rarely does 
it fill up the whole cavity of the vefiel, fo as to ftop all circula- 
tion through it. Sometimes, however, fuch a coagulum forms 
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without any previous ftoppage of the vellel, or any confiderable 
dilatation. Dr. B. gives an account of fuch an occurrence in 
the right carotid artery of a man brought-for diflection, whofe 
whole arterial fytem fhewed a tendency to aneurifm. It forme 
ed an ova! uniform fwelling, about 1! inch in length, firm, 
and fecling like an abforbent gland. A figure of it is annexed. 

The fecond topic is the obliteration of velleis. In various in- 
ftances, we know that veflels, which are become ufelefs, fhrivel 
up, and are converted into a ligamentous fubftance. This isa 
natural procefs: but Dr.B. gives a cafe (illuftrated by a plate, ) 
of the inferior vena cava being thus changed, and rendered quite 
impervious, from the entrance of the emulgent veins to the right 
auricle of the breaft. The lumbar veins were enlarged; and, 
by means of their communication with the vena azygos (double 
in this inftance,) the blood was conveyed to the heart. 

The offifcation of veffels is the next fubject. This is very com- 
mon in the arterial fyftem, but, in the venal, is almoft unknown, 
One inftance, however, is found in the collection in Windmill- 
ftreet, in which a confiderable offification was formed in the coats 
of the inferior vena cava, near to its bifurcation into the iiaes. 

g. Account of Mr. Hunter’s Method of performing the Operation 
for the Cure of the Popliteal Aneurifm; by Mr. Everard Home. 
No artery in the body, unlefs it be the aorta, is found to be 
fo fufceptible of aneuri{m as the popliteal ; and it is remarkable 
that its fubjects have been very frequently coachmen and pofti- 
lions. ‘The method of cure, by tying the artery near the feat 
of the difeafe, has generally proved ineffectual ; and the ampu- 
tation of the limb is an event, if pofible, to be avoided. ‘The 
common notion of an aneurifm has been that of a fimple dila- 
tation of the artery from a local weakneis in its coats, inde- 
pendently of other difeafe: but Mr. Hunter has found an alrera- 
tion of ftructure in them previoufly to dilatation ; and, from 
the bad fucceis of tying the artery immediately above the fac, 
it feems probable that a difeafed ftate extends fome way along 
it. His idea of an improved mode of practice was, to lay bare 
and tie the artery in the anterior part of the thigh, at fome 
diftance from the difeafed part, and truft to taking off the force 
of the circulation for ftopping the progrefs of the aneurifm, 
and perhaps for its cure by the efforts of nature. Jn purfuance 
of this plan, he performed his operation in December 1785. 
We think it unneceflary to follow Mr. Home in his minute 
defcription of it, fince its general mode mutt be pretty obvious; 
and feveral variations took place in thofe which were after- 
ward performed, ‘The artery was tied fomewhat below the 
middle of the thigh with four flack ligatures. ‘Ihe event was 
that, after a tedious and troublefome cure of the wound, owing 
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to the repeated expulfion of pieces of ligature, the patient per- 
feétly recovered, and no appearance of tumour in the ham ree 
mained. In March 1787, he dicd of a fever; and an opportu. 
nity was gained of examining the ftate of the parts. The 
femoral artery was found impervious from its giving off the 
profunda to the part included in the ligature ; at this part there 
was an offification for about an inch and a half, below which 
the artery was again pervious down to the aneurifmal lac, and 
contained blood, but did not communicate with the fac itfelf, 
having become impervious juft at its entrance. “The remains 
of the fac were of the fize of a hen’s egg, but more objong, and 
flattened. The lower orifice of the artery was quite obliterated ; 
and the fac itfelf was filled with folid coagulum. ‘Ihe opera- 
tion therefore appeared to have had al! its expeCted effect in 
allowing the contents of the fac to coagulate, and the artery to 
become impervious. “The collateral arterial branches were in 
a natural ftate, not unufually dilated; and yet the circulation 
into the lower limb had been fully carried on. 

Mr. Hunter’s fecond operaticn was unfuccefstul. The ar- 
tery was fecured by one ligature only, and the wound was 
érefled to the bottom. Repeated hemorrhages occurred, of 
which the patient died on the 26th day. In the third opera- 
tion, only one ligature was ufed, and the parts were healed by 
the firft intention. The cure was fpeedy and perfect. The 
fourth was likewile fuccefsful, but the cure was more tedious, 
from the formation of abfcefies, owing to the patient’s bad ftate 
of health. ‘Ihe fifth was a fpeedy cure, without any unpleafant 
circumftances. ‘his was likew.le the cafe with an operation 
by Mr. Lyna at Wettminfter hofpital. Mr. Birch, of St. 
Thomas’s hofpital, performed a fimilar operation in the cafe of 
aneurifm of the femoral artery, 1n which a large tumour occu- 
pied two-thirds of the thigh, “The patient became feverifh, 
the tumour burft on the twelfth day, and he died. Mr, Cline 
operated in the fame manner for a popliteal aneurifm. Every 
thing feemed to be going on favourably, till the patient was 
feizcd with a fever, fuppofed to be caught from another patient 
in ibe fame ward, and died. On examination, the artery was 
jound in an ulcerated ftate beneath the Jigature, and finufes 
were formed upward and downward in the thigh. To thefe 
accounts, Vir. Earle adds one of an operation for an aneurifmal 
tumour in the leg, the confequence of an injury, in which the 
artery was tied in the ham, with a probable proipect of fuccefs. 
On the whole, it appears that a confiderable »mprovement in 
furgery is pointed out by the idea which led to thefe operations, 
yet that the event of any mode of treating aneurifmal tumours 


is ftill, and probably ever will be, hazardous and uncertain. 
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10. Cafe of Paralyfis of the Mufcles of Deglutition, cured by an 


artifiial Mode of conveying Food and Medicines into the Stomach ; 
by Mr. J. Hunter. ‘This difeate occurred fuddenly ina hypo- 
chondriac man aged 503 and, relifting the frit remedies ap» 

lied, it became neceflary to invent a method by which life 
might be fuftained till the affection of the throat fhould give 
way. ; 

© The inflrument made ufe of was a frefh cel-fkin, of rather a {mall 
fize, drawn over a probang, and ticd: up at the end where it covered 
the fponge, and tied again clofe to the iponge where it 1s faitened tothe 
whalebone, and a {mall longitudinal ilit was made into 1 juit above 
this upper ligature. ‘To the other ead of the cel-ikin was hixed a 
bladder and wooden pipe, fimtlar to what is ufed in giving a clyfter, 
only the pipe large enough to let the end of the probang pals into the 
bladder without filling up the paflage. The probang, thus covered, 
was introduced into the fttomach, and the food and medicines were 
put into the bladder, and {gueezed down through the ee!-fxin.’ 

By means of this inftrument, not cnly food, but the pre- 
fcribed medicines, valerian in powder and tincture, and flour 
of muftard, were conveyed into the ftomach. its ufe became 
unneceflary in about three weeks. 

11. Of ‘a remarkable Deviation from the natural StruGiure in 
the Urinary Bladder, ‘2¢. of a Muie; by Dr. Bathe. For this 
deicription, which cannot be well underftood without the ac- 
companying plate, we mu(t refer to the work, . 

12. 4 Cafe of Emphyfema, not proceeding from local Injury; 
by Dr. Baillie, “The fubject of this cafe was a girl ten years 
of age, admitted into St. George’s hofpital for anafarca and 
afcites. ‘Ihe day before her death, ir. B., on attempting to 
tee] her pulfe, was fenfible of the crackling of air under his 
fingers, and he found the fame crackling in the cellular mem- 
brane of various other parts. Act the fame time, water was 
evidently accumulated in the cellular membrane of the legs and 
face. On difie@ion, air was found in the places in which the 
crackling had been felt; alfo in the cavity of the ftomach and 
inteftines ; in their cellular membrane; in the {mall veflels 
running on them, and between the laminz of the perito- 
neum; likewife in the cellular membraie between the pleura 
and pericardium. Water was contained in the pericardium 
and thorax, ‘The remarkable circumftance in this cafe was 
the prefence of emphyfema without external injury, or a pre- 
vious putrefactive procefs. Dr. B. fuggefts only two ways 
in which it could happen; either from tome chemical change 
in the watery fluids effuled into the cellular membrane, by 
which air is feparated from them; or from a fecretion of air 
by the fmall blood-veflels diftributed among the cells. He in- 
ciines to the latter opinion ; obferving that we are certain thag, 
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in fome cafes, the blood-veffcls are endowed with fuch a power 
of fecretion as in fifhes, in which bags of air are found that 
could not have been filled by any other procefs ; and that it is 
no more difficult to conceive the fecretion of air from the 
blood, than from any other fluid. . 

13. Cafe of unufual Formation 1n a Part of the Brain; by 
Mr. A. Carlifle. This deviation chiefly contifted in the total 
want of the falciform procefs, and in the coalefcence of what 
are commonly the two hemifpheres of the brain, into one. No 
confequences, as to the function of the organ, feem to have 
followed this uncommon ftructure. 

14. Hiftory of a fatal Hamorrhage from a Laceration of the 
Fallopian Tube, in a Cafe of an Extra-uterine Foetus; by John 
Clarke, M. D.—For this very fingular cafe we muft refer to 
the book. 

15. Objervations on the loofe Cartilages found in ‘foints, and 
mof? commonly met with in that of the Knee, by Everard Home, 
Efq. his gentleman begins with ftating Mr. J. Hunter’s 
opinion on the origin of thele bodies. Conceiving the blood to 
be poflefled of a vital principle, he fuppofes that coagula of it 
within the body will often retain their vitality, adhere to the 
furrounding parts, and become vaicular. “he nature of thefe 
organized excrefeences, he afierts, will partake of that o' the 
cavity in which they are tormed; hence, in the joints, they 
will be bony or cartilaginous. It knocked off by accident, 
they will remain foreign bodies within the cavity, {uch as thofe 
in gueftion are found to be. ‘This idea of their formation Mr, 
Home confirms by the cafe of a fractured humerus, in which 
the bones did not unite, but a new capfular cavity was formed 
at the place of fracture, in which the ends of the bone played 
on each other; while a numbcr of excrefcences, of different 
degrees of hardnefs, rofe from the furfaces of the bone, and 
from the edges of the capfule; and <0 or 40 fmall fubftances of 
the fame nature, evidently broken off from them, were found 
Joofe in the cavity. 

With refpe& to the removal of thefe bodies in the knee- 
joint, Mr. H. direéts that they fhould be pufhed into the upper 
part of the joint above the patella, and preferably towards the 
infide ; and, being fecured, fhould be cut upon.’ The inci- 
fion fhould be made in the direction of the thigh, firft drawing 
the fkin to one fide, that the internal wound may not corre- 
{pond to the external. After extraction, the edges of the 
wound are to be brought together by fticking-plafter and the 
uniting bandage. 

16. Attempt to improve the Evidence of Medicine; by Dr. G. 
Fordyce. This paper may properly be regarded as a fort of 
lecture 
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leQure on the method of noting down medical cafes. The 
writer oblerves that the evidence of medical knowlege has hie 
therto confifted, for the moft part, in deductions made b 
practitioners from their cafes, without publifhing the cafes them- 
felves, unlefs when they were of an extraordinary kind. He 
therefore gives a tabular fcheme for the keeping of cafes, in 
which are noted a great variety of circumftances preceding and 
accompanying the difeafe, fome remotely, others nearly con- 
nected with it; from which he fuppofes that a cafe would ap- 
pear with the whole of its evidence, and that a complete collec- 
tion of them would form a perfect body of known medicine. 
For the fuccefs of fuch a plan, however, it is evident that 
there muft be both writers and readers: but, from furveying 
the formidable bulk occupied by a fingle cafe kept after this 
method, we fhould expect that very few practitioners would take 
the pains to write, and fewer ftill to read, any number of them: — 
nor can we conceive, indeed, that, in an art of which the 
neceflary objects are fo numerous, any real advantage would 
arife from diftracting the attention by a multiplicity of cir- 
cumftances, molt of which, probably, have fcarcely any re- 
Jation to the main purpofe of effecting a cure. What the pre- 
fent {tate of phytic feems rather to want, is a difcovery of the 
cardinal points to which medical treatment in each difeafe is to 
be directed. Every practitioner knows that a few leading 
fymptoms are what really regulate his practice; and thata 
number of preceding and concomitant facts, though they may 
contribute to the accuracy of defcription of a difeafe, as a phx- 
nomenon of nature, have no place in the confideration of its 
treatment. ‘Ine art would be long, indeed, were it to require, 
in each individual cafe, a comparifon with all the innumerable 
varieties which might be noted in fimilar cafes. 

While we thus exprefs our doubts as to the ufe and praéticability 
of the {cheme here laid down, we do not mean to deny that Dr, 
lordyce’s paper contains many valuable remarks. A confi- 
derable part of it is occupied by an account of London, its cli- 
mate, fituation, foil, various inhabitants and modes of living, 
&c. given as an example of the medical manner of defcribing a 
place; which is curious and inftructive, though interfperfed 
with fome oddities. The reft of it is a commentary on the fe- 
veral articles in the table, concluded by an obfervation on one 
of the cafes given asa fpecimen. In this, the Doétor {peaks 
with great confidence of the efficacy of Peruvian bark in ery- 
fipelatous inflammation, and reprefents him(éelf as an inventor of 
this point of praétice. 

17+ Objervations and Heads of Inquiry on Canine Madneft, 
srawn from the Cafes and Materials colleéted by the Society re[pect- 
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we toat Difrafe fe 3 by Dr. Je Hur N with fanding the 
numb er of cal es of canine madnefs which late been publifhed, 
It is certain that many ata refo_cling the hiftory of this 
dreadful difeafe are fii] unfettied. Ir was theretore 2 Jaudable 
purpole in this focicty to endeavour, by means of their corre. 
fpondences, to collect into one polut ail the ceriain knowlege 
that could be procured on this fubject. The firft head is on 
the ceneration of the patfjon. ‘This appears to arife much more 
frequentiy from ifcc’. a than ions fpontaneous production ; 
fince, in fome infulated fituati ns, great nunmibers of dogs have 
for manv vears remained free from any attacks of madieis. “Phe 
fumptoms of the dijcafe in dogs conftitute the fecond sad Among 
‘thefe, the mott remarkable aad moft different from common 
opinion are, that the animal can fwallow both folids and liquids 
during the whole difeafe, readily eats what is offered to him, 
has no fear of water, and never avoids it. As to the animals 
communicating the difeafe, \t appears that all demeilic animals, 
birds as well as beatts, are capable of receiving the infection,— 
but how many can infect othcrs is as yet undetermined. All 
of the dog-kind, and cats, have been known to communicate 
it, ‘Phe danger from a bite depends on the vatcularity of the 
part bitten, and on the decree in which the teeth are loaded 
with the poifon. Bites in the face are micft dangerous ; in the 
hands, confiderably fo; in other parts, the previous wiping or 
the teeth by the cloaths greatly leilens the chance of infeétion. 
Dogs are much more fufceptible of infection than men. It 
is not probable that the difeafe ever mies fpontaneoufly in the 
human fpecics ; und, when that has been fulpecied, tetanus or 
pafms in the throat have probably been miftaken for the true 
hydrophobia. Under the head of ffed 7s of the poifon on the hu- 
man /pecies, an enumeration of a! I the ufual fymptoms in their 
progreflive order is given: but thefe, being taken froin well 
known cafes, do not apes our particular notice. As to 
diffections, we are told that they have afforded nothing in the 
Jeaft decifive as to the oricin of the fymptoms of this difeafe. 
With regard to preventia n, the total inefficacy of all internal 
prophylactics or fpecifics is atlerted as a matter fully proved. 
Of the local treatment, the purpote ts e1 spor to remove the poi- 
fon by wafhing it out, to deftroy the intected part by ceuttic, 
orto cutitout. The firft of rhefe m oles may be ufeful imme- 
diately after the bite, but we c: snnet mi uch pe ee onit. The 
fecond may be applied where the knife cannot be uled, but this 
lait method 1S always to be pre; erred in places that he mit ef rt. 
€yreat care fhould be taken to remove eve ry part through which 
the teeth have penetrated. It is not certain how ¥ tong after the 
bite this may be performed with tuccefs: but, on the whole, 
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there is reafon to believe that abforption of the poifon, from the 
wounded part, does not take place till the darting pains are felt 

roceeding from it towards the body. The treatment of the dif- 
cafe is the next point confidered. Every method hitherto em- 
ployed after the acceffion of the h ydrophobia has been fo un- 
fuccefsful, that nothing of probable ufe is fuggefted by paft ex- 
perience ; and the matter is entire ly open to new experiments. 
A few things are here fugvefted ; of which arfenic, faid in the 
Faft Indies to be fucceistully sled as a {pecific againtt the poi- 
fan of ferpents and of a mad dog, appears to us moft w orthy of 
atrial. The antiguity of the difeafe is another head of inquiry. 
Ariftotie is the firit writer who expreisly mentions it; and his 
imperfect knowlege concerning tt, with the Gl:nece of Hippo- 
crates, render it probabl e that ic was a new difeafe a fhort time 
before the days of Ariftoie. 

18. Obfervations on Ulcers; by Everard Home, Efq. 
Unétuous and watery dreflings to ulcers having both been 
found to be attended with dilagreeable effects, the application 
of powders has been fubftituted by various practitioners, and 
a variety of different fubfances have been ufed in this way. 
From the enumeration of them in this paper, it appears that the 

ractice has been wholly empirical, and not attended with any 
remarkable fuccefs. “he article, which Mr. Home has chiefly 
employed, has been powder of rhubarb; which he has found 
to poflefs confiderable powers in promoting the granulation and 
healing of ulcers. Sometimes, it proves too irritating; in 
which cafe, the addition of a portion of opium moderates its 
effects. Of various ether vegetable powders tried, that of co- 


lumbo root feemed molt to refemble rhubarb in efficacy. Au. 
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Art. VID. The dvtiguties of Athens, meafured and delineated by 
James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S. A. and Nicholas Revett, Painters 
and Architeds. Vol. UL. Folic. Imperial Paper. I. 10s. in 
Boards. ‘Taylor, &c. 

MONG the various fources from which modern arts derive 

“4 their beft examples, they are indebted to none more than 

to thofe beautiful remains of Grecian tafte, which are exhibited 

to the world through the joint labours of Meflrs. Stuart and 

Revett. Sculpture had attained its zenith of perfection, long 

before the conqueft of that country by the Romans; and the 

examples which are perpetuated, in this work, muft ever be 
ranked as of the higheft importance to the arts. The {peci- 
mens of architecture cannot be Je(s efleemed, if confidered only 
as to the purity of ftyle, and the chatte imitation @f the primitive 


vodels, which they exhibit; happily blending the ufeful and the 
delight‘u! 
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delightful on principles the moft fimple and fubftantial ; and 
which every enlightened country has been zealous to adopt. 
We may, therefore, reafonably hope that the laudable endea- 
vours of the prefent ave will now be crowned with fuccefs, by 
inducing a more intinsate acquaintance with early works of the 
Greeks in architecture : —works produced at a period ia which 
this art had not been contaminated by the introduction of ex- 
travagant ornament, and by a capricious tafte for variety. 

The firft volume of this work made its appearance in 1762, 
and was reviewed in our 28th volume. The fecond was pub- 
lifhed in 1787, and was noticed in vol. ii. of the New Series 
of the M.K.; being a pofthumous book, publifhed by the wi- 
dow of the Jate Mr. Stuart. The prefent volume appears under 
the fame circumftances with refpect to the property of the 
work ; and, in congratulating the world on this addition to the 
catalozue of valuable books of antiquities, we doubt not of be- 
ing univerfally joined in wifhing Mrs. Stuart every encourage- 
ment to continue the publication of the materials left in her 
pofleflion, with all the abilities and elegance which the magni- 
tude and merit of the fubjet demand. 

[n the preface to this volume, we are informed by the editor, 
Mr. Revely, § that having been requefted, by Mrs. Stuart, on 
the death of Mr. Newton, (the editor of vol. 2d,) to fuperintend 
the publication of the prefent work, it will not perhaps be im- 
proper to give a fhort account of the manner in which this 
volume has been put into its prefent form: it being unfortu- 
nately deprived of the advantage of making its appearance under 
the direction of its original author.’—Mr. Revely proceeds as 
follows : 

« When the materials were firft delivered to me, feveral chapters 
were fairly tranfcribed ; to moit of them, however, additions have 
been made ; and other chapters have been fince entirely colleéted from 
loofe papers ; of the former defcription, are chapters the firft, third, 
fourth, fifth, and ninth; and of the latter, are the fecond, fixth, 
feventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, together with the ad- 
dition of feveral plates and all the maps. 

‘ As from this deicription, the reader may apprehend that he has 
before him rather a production of mine, than an original work of Mr, 
Stuart’s, it is proper to mention, that the firft ftep taken, and indeed 
the only one that could render Mr. Stuart’s materials (confiiting of 
numerous memorandum books and loofe papers) intelligible, was to 
form a general index to the whole ; and with this affiftance, no diffi- 
culty was found in compleatly collecting Mr. Stuart’s Opinions, cn 
each fudject. IT hope, therefore, it will appear, that I have fpared 
no pains to do jultice to the fubfcribers, and fupporters, of this inva- 
luable work 5 as well as to the ability of its ingenious and accurate 
author.’ 


Then 
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Then follows an account of the obfervations added by the 
editor, together with feveral pertinent remarks made by Mr. 


Revely at Athens: 

« The temple of Thefeus appears to have received fome confiderable 
fhock, the corners of the biocks, in the entablature, being in general 
broken, as if it had been fhaken; and fome of the columns on the 
fouth fide have their courfes diilocated, though no part is beat off or 
thrown down.’— 

‘ The perfect {tate in which thofe monuments remain, which have 
not been deftroyed by violence, is one proof of the judgement with 
which they were conitruéted. ‘The temple of Minerva would have 
been entire, except its timber roof, at this day, if a bomb had not 
been thrown into it by the Venetians, when it was ufed as the powder 
magazine of the Turks. | 

‘ The propylea, applied to the fame purpofe, was ftruck by light- 
ning, and blown up. ‘The fmall temple of Thefeus is almoit as 
entire as when it was firft ere€ted. Even fo {mall a temple as the 
Choragic Monument of Lyficrates is now entire, a circumftance arif- 
ing chiefly from the great judgement fhewn in its conftruétion, by 
erecting it with large blocks, and confolidating the whole with a roof 
wifely made of one fingle piece of marble. 

‘ The core of rubble work now remaining in parts of the Stadium is 
almoft impenetrable to atool. ‘The Athenians likewife fhewed great 
judgement in their manner of covering the porticoes round their 
temples with marble, as may be feen in the temples of Thefeus and 
in the Parthenon. ‘The flat ceiling of the Propylea was alfo of marble, 
though no part of it now remains, and muft have been a very bold 
and mafterly performance, when its long bearings are confidered, and 
alfo that the principle of arching was not employed in it. 

« | cannot conclude without publickly. acknowledging the liberality, 
with which feveral gentlemen, of diftinguifhed knowledge in the fine 
arts, have contributed their ailiftance to this work, but am only per- 
mitted to name two among the number; Mr. Revett, to whom I owe, 
as is {een in the courfe of the work, numerous important points of in- 
formation ; and Dr. Chandler, who has kindly undertaken to give his 
afliftance in the infcriptions ; and thofe which have not appeared in 
other parts will be given in the concluding volume of this work.’ 


The volume opens with a map of Greece, and a plan of 
the antiquities of Athens; with a defcription. The fidelity 
and diligence with which it is delineated muft render this plan 
particularly interefting to the antiquary, and to the claffical 
icholar. 

In reviewing the former volumes, we omitted to notice the 
topography of the feveral fubjects; referving our opinion, on 
thofe points, for the general appearance of the whole in the 
prefent plan: refpecting which, every obiervation, tending to 
illuftrate and point out of what antient buildings the prefent 
temains conflituted a part, muft be deemed of the utmoft im- 
portance in the inveltigation of antient works. it will be pro- 
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per here to remark that the draughts of the remains, as taker 
by Mefits. Stuart and Revett, are allowed, in every inftance, to 
be minutely juft ; and it is no {ma!] compliment to the labours 
of thofe genilemen, that Monf. le Roy has, in feveral inftances, 
in his {econd edition, correcied the errors of his former one, 
from what appeared in the firft volume of this work. Mr. 
Stuart has endeavoured, with infinite attention, to give the real 
names of the feveral objects: but, as this is, in many cafes, 
neceflarily fubjected merely to opinions, drawn from paflages 
in antient authors which are ill underftood, we can only form 
our conclufions from the evidence which his remarks afford. 

It appears, by a note fubjotned, that this chapter was left in 
an impertect ftate by Mr. Stuart; and we muft confequently 
allow a proper degree of credit for what farther illuftrations 
tie worthy and ingenious author might have added, in cafe he 
had furvived Jong enough to have concluded the work. The 
chapter thus begins: 

« Of the various evils which accompanied the deciine of Roman 
greatneis, and which continued to diffule their baleful influence long 
after its deflruciion, no one appears to have been more feverely felt 
than the univerfal torpor, which at this period poflefled the minds of 
men; infomuch that, for fome centuries, the exertions of virtue and 
genius feemed to have ceafed Upon the diffolution and ruin of this 
mighty empire, the imperial city was more than once a prey to bar- 
barians: the ftately monuments of public magnificence, or private 
luxury, were now demolifhed; Chole beausmful forms and proportions, 
which had excited the admiration of ages, were mutilated and de- 
faced; the arts themfelves, from which the moft marvellous effects 
had arifen, sere for a time @xtinzuifhed. It was long before the 
nobler facuities of the mind were reanimated, and began to affume 
their proper force and direction; but as knowledge advanced, and 
emulation was excited, the enthufiafm {pread over Europe, and with 
no {mall degree of fervour {trove to retrieve the hiftory of thofe at- 
chievements, and to invefigate the fyfem of that policy, which 
from beginnings by no means fplendid, had raifed fo ftupendous a 
fuperfiructure. Rome became again the refort of the learned: the 
venerable ruins of the city forcibly attracted the attention of the curi- 
ous, who were eager to examine the remains of her antient iplendour ; 
to thefe refearcies, painting, feulpture, and architeéture, the arts 
which had formerly contributed to adorn her, owe their revival. The 
ancient topography of Kome was at this time with great dilicence 
and accuracy afcertained; and many interefling points of ancient 
hiftory were again brought into view, and received a fatisfactory illui- 
tration. 

. But Athens, that once eclebrated feat of lesrnuing, whence the 
arts were derived, although long forfaken, and laftly fubdved by the 
barbarians, under whofe tvranny fhe fill languifies, has feldom been 
vifited by perfons of erudition, leifure, and curiofitvy; and, at fach 
times, thete vilits have been cafual and tranfitory. ‘The Marquis de 
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Nolatel, who was there in 1674, was the firft traveller of any confe- 


quence. Mr. Vernon, wha arrived there in 1675, feems to have 
been the moit earneft and dihcent e: iquirer during his fhort refidence ; 
as Sir Georee Wheler, who came thither with Dr. Spon in 1676, and 
remained there fome months, feems to have been the moft perfever- 
ing; yet, notwithilanding the pains th efe gentlemen have employed 
to afceriain the antient topography of Athens, I am perfuaded they 
have been rie too frequently “miftaken ; their authority, however, is 
fo great, that the errors they committed have generally mifled fuc- 
ceeding travellers. The far greater part of the buildings, which 
once adorned this celebrated place, are annihilated ; thofe few which 
remain are extremely mutilated. The tradition of the prefent inha- 
bitants is for the moft part falfe. We may add, that the obferva- 
tions of the ancients, which have come down to us, are directed more 
to grammatical niceties, orthography, or hillorical narration, than to 
architecture or topography. ‘There are fome places and buildings, of 
the identity of which we caanot doubt; thefe we may ufe as data to 
afcertain thofe which unfortunately no longer exiit. One principal 
feature cannot be miftaken; I mean an infulated rock, the fite of the 
Acropolis. ‘This rock I fuppofe to be about 150 feet in height, and 
from goo to toco in length, upon its furface, which is nearly level ; 
whillt its fides are every where a precipice, the weilern extremit y 
alone excepted, where with no {mall labour and diligence the entrance 
has been conftructed.’ 

So far we bear teftimony to Mr. Stuart’s recital. The va- 
tiation from his ufual accuracy, in the fubfequent parts of this 
chapter, muft be attributed to the ftate in which the papers 
were found at the author’s deceafe. The firft, and greater 
part of that which is here printed is given carly in the words 
of the manufcript, and has dictated the arrangement of thofe 
fcattered materials which conftitute the remainder.’ 

The reader, who has attended to modern inveftigators of the 
topography of Athens, will have perceived that one of the 
principal points of controverly has retpected the fituation of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius :—-whather it was on the northern, 
or fouthern, fide of the Acropolis. Mr. Stuart has followed 
that reading of Thucydides, which fays that, *© in the fouthern 
part of the city particularly, ftand the temple of the Olympian 
Jove, of the Pythian Apollo, of Terra, and of Bacchus in 
Limne, in honour of whom the old Bacchanalian feafts are 
celebrated, &c. near it alfo is the fountain now called the En- 
neakrounos, or nine pipes.””. How far V alla’ s reading of this 

paflage ** on the northern fide of the Citadel’ fhou'd operate, it 
is difficult to fay :—but the words “near it” feem to a!lude to 
the fouritain being near to the temple of Bacchus; and, had the 
temple of Olympian Jupizer been in the fituation affigned to it 
by Mr. Stuart. it would have been mentioned by ‘Thucydides 
as being near the fountain. Pliny makes two fountains of Cale 
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Jirhoe and Enneakrune, as does Solinus. Befides thefe rea 
fons for doubting the meaning as interpreted from this author, 
another may be adduced. Previoufly to Mr. Stuart’s conjec- 
ture, it had always been believed that the old city was built on 
the northern fide of the Acropolis ; and the infeription on Ha- 
drian’s arch is a confirmation that the addition of the city, 
buile by that emperor, and called after him Hadriznople, was 
on the fouthern fide. Likewife, the temple of Olympian Jupiter 
might be on the fouthern fide of the city, and ftill be on the 
northern fide of the cit: del, according to Valla’s reading of 
Thucydides, corroborated by Pa Imerius and Hudfon. The 
ftronge(t argument in favour of Mr. Stuart’s pofition is the ex- 
tract from Hierocles, (fee vol. I. of this work, p. 39) import- 
ing that Tarentius mentions the Athenians building the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius near the fountain Enneakrounos : but, as 
both Pliny and Solinus fpeak of two fountains of that name, 
this is, at beit, but an uncertain guide. We mutt alfo add 
that Hierocles fays, ** the temple of Jupiter,” and not ** of Ju- 
piter Olympius,”’ as Mr. Stuart has given it. According to 
Dr. Chandler, the Portico of Jupiter Eleutherius, and the 
Royal, were near to each other; confequently, fuch a build- 
ing, confecrated to Jupiter, would be near the Enneakrounos 
of Paufanias, at the Odeum, viz.’ oppofite to the weflern end 
of the Acropolis. 

There are no remains which will countenance the fuppofi- 
tion that thie city was on the fouth fide of the Aeropolis. Nei- 
ther can the columns of Hadrian be faid abfolutely to be on 
the fouth fide of the Acropolis, for they are certainly more eaft- 
ward; and there are no remains, on the fouth fide, beyond 
the wall a djoining the theatre, which can juftify an opinion that 
either the temple of Apolio, or of Bacchus, or any other confi- 
derable : building, was there fituated. 

It has been too much the practice of thefe times to condemn 
thole paflages, in antient authors, which do not accord with 
the modern conceptions of the fub bject. The many inftances, 
in which it has been difcovered that the literal reading is the 
true one, fhould cperate as a caution againft indulging thefe 
modern corrections, Mr. Stuart’s candour in citing antient 
authors, even where they militated againft his fyftem, was fuch, 
that we cannot believe he would have faid ¢ that there was a 
manifeit blunder in Paufanias,’ nor that he did not believe this 
to be the only one. P lilt is the only antient author, who 
has given any thing like a topographical defcription of the inte- 
rior of Athens. His deferi; pticus of fuch places, as are better 
known to us, we find to be extremely exact: the errors of fe- 
veral of his etimated diltances very naturally arife from the un- 
certainty 
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rertainty of meafurements, and from the vait extent of his fub- 
yect reembut the blunders to which we allude are more probably 
the confequence of our mifapprehending the mode which he 
follows in defcribing the city of Athens. It feems to have 
efcaped the gentlemen included in our remark, (for more than 
Mr. Stuart are unfortunately involved in this mifconception,) 
that Paufanias takes certain ftations in the city, whence his 
feveral routes commence; and that he never defcribes any ob- 
jects in returning from the extremity of each route to the {ta- 
tion from which he departed. 

aufenias arrives at Athens from the Pirzus; and, pafling 
through the outer Ceramicus, and the city gate, he enters the 
inner Ceramicus, which makes his firft ftation: he fays, **on 
the right hand is feen the Royal Porch;” and he enumerates, 
among other objects, the temple of the Mother of the Gods ; 
the fenate-houfe of five hundred ; the [helus; the Temple of 
Mars; the Odeum; the fountain called Enneakrounos; the 
Temple of Ceres and Proferpine ; and another. 

Porta Dipylon, Porta Ceramica, or Porta Pirzea, as it was 
indifferently called by the antients, feparated the outer from 
the inner Ceramicus. The road now pafles by it, leading from 
the Pirzus, and unites with the road from Eleufis, juft before 
they reach Athens, exactly correfponding with the antient 
accounts: for we commonly read of departing from the Cera- 
micus to Eleufis, as well as tothe Pirezus ; which confirms Mr. 
Stuart’s conjeCture ot the pofition of the Porta Dipylon: then, 
following the plan and returning to the right, within the Porta 
Dipylon, no traces are found of any of the buildings mentioned 
by Paufanias, till we arrive at the Odeum ; which appears to 
be fituated where it would be naturally fought, according to this 
defcription. Mr. Stuart fays, ‘there is a grot near it, which is 
pierced in fome places, as if for the admiffion of a current of 
water, and correfponds with the defcription of Enneakrune, 
given by Paufanias: over this are fome confiderable founda- 
tions,’ 

Paufanias having finifhed his firft route, without defcribing any 
objets in returning, commences his fecond, which appears 
to be very fhort ; remarking only the temples of Vulcan, and 
of Venus Urania above the Ceramicus ; and which we may 
reafonably fuppofe to have been to the northward of the Porta 
Dipylon. 

Having thus defcribed the objects of the routes to the right 
and left of the Ceramicus, Paufanias emphatically proceeds to 
fay that ‘the traveller, directing his courfe to the Poikile,” 
will obferve the feveral objects in the following order ; among 


others, the market-place ; the Gymnafium; the Temple otf 
, 2 Thefeus ; 
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Thefeus; the Temple of the Diofcuri; and the Grove of 
Aglaurus. 

Mr. Stuart fays chap. 5. vol. I. ¢ The temple of Thefeus 
ftills remains at Athens, and the fculptures on it are fufficient 
warrant for the name ‘univer fal ly given toit. ‘That temple, 
therefore, is a fixed and certain {pot, concerning the fituation 
of which there can be no difpute ; ;’—and the fame is obferved 
in a note fubjoined to chap. 1. of the prefent voiume. 

Now it is to be remarked that the temple of Thefeus is in 
almoft a direct line from the entrance at the Porta Dipylon, 
and certainly is one of the moft decided points, on which to 
direét our attention; and, following the order in which the 
feveral objects are enumerated by Paufanias, we mult look for 
the Poikile, the market-place, and the Gymnafium, between 
Porta Dipylon, and the ‘Iemple of Thefeus. There does not, 
however, appear to be any trace remaining, by which thofe 
buildings can be difcovered in that fituation, Acco ding to Pau- 
farias, the temple of the Difocuri was near to that of Thefeus, 
and above the temple of Difocuri was the grove of Aglaurus ; 
and, as that grove was under the Acropolis, it muft confe. 
quently have been between that place and the temple of The- 
feus, i.e. nearly between the Acropolis and the hill of the Areo- 
pagus. ** The Perfians pofted themfelves oppofite to the Acro- 
polis, on a hill called by the Athenians the Areopagus, and 
began in this manner to befiege it.”—*‘* In the front of the 
Acre polis, therefore, but behind the gates, and the way lead- 
ing up to them, no guard was kept, no one fufpecting that 
any man would get up there; yet there fome of the barbarians 
mounted up, near the temple of Aglaurus the daughter of Ce. 
crops, although the place is a precipice.” Herodot. lib. 8. 

‘The fituation of the grove of Aglaurus being once deter- 
mined, it will alfo decide that of the Prytaneum, which was 
near to it. ‘The Prytaneum therefore was to the north of the 
Acropolis, on the higher ground towards the hill of the Areo- 
pagus, and was the fecond {tation which Paufanias took, whence 
the two following routes are defcribed. 

The firft route from the ftation (i.e. the Prycanoam, } iS €X- 
plained as defcending from the Prytaneum to the lower parts of 
Athens; and it is worthy of remark that the buildings, ima- 
gined by Mr. Stuart to be the Gymnafium of Ptolemy, the 
Poikile, and the Dorie portico, sre all fituated in the loweft 
part of Athens, according to the tefiimony of Wheeler, Spon, 
and other travellers. “This route includes the temple of Se- 
rapis, of the goddefs Lucina, of ee baer Jupiter, and the 
Delr shinian Apollo, the Gardens, the Lyceum, the river 

Wyfus, the temple of Diana the huntreis, and the Stadium. 
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What thofe remains, in the lower parts of Athens, originally 
were, it is difficult to determine. If any credit be due to the 
topographical narration of Paufanias, they cannot poflibly be 
what Mr. Stuart has fuppofed: for both the Gymnafium and 
the Poikile are to be fought weftward of the temple of Thefeus; 
whereas the remains fo denominated by Mr. Stuart are ealt- 
ward of that temple. * Beyond this, (the temple of ‘Thefeus, ) 
he obferves, you fee a very extenfive ruin, on the right hand, 
much incumbered with modern buildings. ‘The plan and fitu- 
ation prove it to be the remains of the Gymnafium of Ptolemy.’ 
In the Jaft chapter it is again faid, 

‘ Befides the ruins already defcribed in this volume, feveral lefs 
confiderable remains are to be feen in different parts of Athens. Of 
thefe the Gymnafium of Ptolemy occupies by much the largeft {pace ; 
detached fragments of its ruined walls remain in that part of the city 
near the Bazar, and are there iutermixed with a number of habita- 
tions, many of them the refidence of ‘Turkifh families, among whom 
an extreme regard for the honour of their women, renders accefs dif- 
ficult, and a diligent refearch impracticable. This was, however, 
lefs to be regretted, fince, from the fulleft information we could, after 
the ftricteft enquiry, obtain, we were aflured, that no fragment of 
fculpture or architectural ornaments was to be found there. I have, 
therefore, contented myfelf with marking its fituation in the map of 
Athens in this volume, and therein exprefling the form of its outward 
walls.’ 

As there is fo little probability of this laft-mentioned ruin 
being the remains of the Gymnafium, as Mr. Stuart fuppofed, 
may it not with more reafon be imagined to have been the Pe- 
ribolus of the temple of Olympian Jupiter? The circuit of the 
Peribolus, according to the plan, is nearly about four ftadia, 
and the ficuation is conformable to the defcription of Paufanias ; 
and Mr. Stuart fays that there is a nacural fcuntain near it, 
under the Areopagus. What Mr. Stuart calls the Poikile is 
but two ftadia and one-third ; and the Peribolus of the columns 
of Hadrian is upwards of five ftadia in circuit, according to 
Mr. Vernon, who meafured it in 1675, when it was in a much 
more perfect itate. It is not probable that Paufanias would 
under-rate its magnitude: on the contrary, fome allowance is 
generally made for an enlarged defcription. 

Although Mr, Vernon might not be very exact, yet is there, 
perhaps, as much ground for crediting his accounts, as for 
adopting thofe of Mr. Stuart; for the editor of the latter has 
endeavoured, with fome diligence, to fatisfy the world that Mr. 
Stuart altered his drawings of the columns of Hadrian, from 
the real dimenfions, to others that would coincide with his 
fyitem ; and it leaves much room to fuppofe that the meafure 
oi the Peribolus was alfo altered to make the amount exactly 
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four fiadia. Befides, Hadrian’s arch clearly indicates that the 
{cite, on which ftand the columns of Hadrian, is included in 
the new city; and that the front of the arch, directing the view 
to the city of Thefeus, immediately faces the lower parts of 
the city now occupied by modern Athens, 

The Doric portico (more particularly defcribed in chap. 1. 
vol. I. of this work,) is of too inferior a clafs to have arrefted 
the attention of Paufanias; and, as Dr. Chandler very juftly 
obferves, he feems to have treated all modern works as une 
worthy of his notice; remarking, of fuch, only a few of Ha. 
drian’s magnificent erections. ‘This building is with much 
good reafon fuppofed, by Mr. Stuart, to be the entrance to 
one of the Agoras, or market-places. ‘The infcriptions are a 
{trong confirmation of his conjecture ; and the plan of the re- 
mains is by no means fuch as to indicate its having formed 
part of a temple. 

The next remains, fuppofed by Mr. Stuart to be the Poikile, 
as has been before ftated, cannot be that celebrated buildiag. 
Paufanias, after having fpoken of Hadrian’s having dedicated 
the temple of Olympian Jupiter, fums up a few of his other 
works ; mentioning the temple of juno and Jupiter Panelle. 
nius, and a temple common to ajl the gods: but he does not 
defcribe their fituations. “To a perfon converfant in the works 
of art, it will evidently appear that this building, the columes 
of Hadrian, and the arch of Hadrian, are too fimilar in ityle, 
to be the effect of chance or the works of different ages: if not 
the works of the fame artiit, they clearly indicate the flyle and 
tafte of one period; and they doubtlefs evince that this building, 
which Mr. Stuart cal!s the Poikile, is one of the edifices erect- 
ed by Hadrian, and not the antient building of the Poikile, as 
it is defcribed by Paufanias. Irom this circumftance, as well 
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as from the coluinns of Hadrian being on the fcite of the new 


Athens, we muft fearch for the names of this building, among 
the lift of that Emperor’s works. 


It is eafy to follow Paufanias in the continuance of this route; | 


for he pafles on from the temple of Jupiter Olympius to that | 


of the Delphinian Apollo, and thence to the gardens and Ly- 
ceum, both of which were without the city; and the Lyceum, 
moft probably, was fituated as fuppofed by Mr. Stuart ; being 
near to the [Jyflus and fouth-eaft of the Acropolis. Paufanias 
then defcribes the river Ilyflus, pafles over to the Temple of 
Diana the huntrefs, and proceeds to the Stadium, which finifhes 
this route; and this part of Mr. Stuart’s plan is correctly uni- 

form with the antient defcription. 
Paufanias, without defcribing any objeéts in his return from 
the Stadium to the Prytancum, commences his fecond route 
from 
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from that ftation, by the way called ‘Tripodes; in which, he 
fays, there are temples, tripods, and other works deferving 
notice; in the following order, he mentions the temple of 
Dionyiius, the temple of Bacchus, the imitation of the tent of 
Xerxes, the theatre of Bacchus, the wall called Southern, the 
tomb of Calus, the temples of Efculapius, of Themis, of 
Earth, and of Virid Ceres, and then enters the Propylea of 
che Acropolis. 

The whole way from the north-we!, where the Prytaneum 
moft probably ftood, round by the north to the S. E. of the 
Acropolis, is fuch as anfwers to the deicription by Paufanias ; 
and the eaftern end exhibits feveral monumental tripods. Pau- 
fanias intimates that the theatre was an antient buiiding; for 
he fays that it contained many ftatues of obicure poets. The 
excavation, in form of a theatre, under the fouthern fide of the 
Acropolis, fuppofed by Mr. Stuartto have been the Odeum of 
Pericles, not only anfwers to the fituation of the theatre of 
Bacchus, as given by Paufanias, together with 2 cave above, 
but will alfo accord with that of Vitruvius, without having re- 
courfe to the emendation of the text propoied by Mr. Stuart in 
vol. I, (Explanation of the plan of the Acropolis :) for, in go- 
ing out to the right, the people would find fhelter in the Por- 
ticus EKumenici; which is undoubtedly the fame with that 
which Paufantas calls the Southern wa!!, reaching from the 
theatre to the arfenal,—thatis, from the theatre to the entrance 
of the Acropolis. This alfo leaves room for the many objects 
defcribed by Paufanias as being between the theatre and the 
Propylea. Dr. Chandler.is likewife of opinion that this exca- 
vation was the {cite of the theatre of bacchus. ‘he theatre, of 
which fo much remains, and which by M:. Stuart and others 
has hitherto been thought to be the theatre of Bacchus, is, with 
much greater probability, a later work; its conttruction wa 
certainly Roman, as has been clearly demonitrated by a late 
writer on the fubject of theatres *. 

Paufanias then begins an account of the Acropolis; and, en- 
tering the Propylea, he defcribes, among other objecis, the 
Parthenon, the Temples of Erectheus, Polias, and Pandrorus. 

Thefe defcriptions, together with the order in which they 
are enumerated by Paufanias, agree fo exacily with the remains 
found there, that not the leaft difficulty has ever attended the 
elucidation of this part of his topography; and they muft be an 
evidence of his precifion in other refpecis. 

ide then pafles from the Acropolis over the Areopagus, thence 
to the tombs, and to the academy : which route ts in the order 


* Sec M. Rev. vol. in. N.S. Pp. 1C0, 
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of their fituation ; for Paufanias had before pafled under the 
north-eaft fide of the Areopagus, in his route from the temple 
of Trefeus to the Prytaneum. “The tombs, which are tn the 
neighbourhood of the mufeum, according to Dr. Chandler, 
are evidently in the fituation to which Paufanias alludes ; 
and the academy is known to have been to the weit of the city 
walls. 

RefpeQing the conjecture of Mr. Stuart, that the antient 
city was on the fouth fide of the Acropolis, it fhould be recol- 
Jecied that we! Petafgi, who fortified the Acropolis, were per- 
mitted to dwell beneath the walls: they were afterwards ac- 
cufed, by the Athenians, of way-laying their daughters, as they 
went from the city to fetch water from the Iiyffus: now this 
could not poflib ly happen, without fuppofing ae the antient 
city was on the north fide of the Acropolis » and that the part 
inhabited by the Pelafgi was on the fouth fide; for no other 
part would corre! (pond to the account of the Pelafgi being in 
a fituation between the city and the river. Theil elalizi were 
afterward driven out of Attica; the fpot on which they dwelt 
was execrated; and the Delphic oracle advifed that it 
fhould be kept rough and unculivated. It is, however, well 
known that this fpot, in after-times, was inhabited: but it is 
fomewhat fingular that, except the theatre and fome few moe 
numents, immediately under the walls of the Acropolis, the 
whole of the plain between the Acropolis and the liyflus con- 
tains no remains of antient works befides one folitary column : 
—a flrong argument againtt the fuppofition of the antient city 
being erected in this fituation : for undoubtedly the chief mo- 
numents of their grandeur would be contained within the city. 
This circumftance alfo accounts for Paufanias paffing by, 

without defcribing any thing as fituated there: it was fterile 
in antiquities, and therefore “furnithed no object deierving his 
notice, 

From the foregoing comparifons, the following conclufions 
may be deduced; that, in ail the remains of antient Athens, 
the names and Geustions of whichare abfolutely known, their 
defcriptions and topographical fituations accurately correfpond 
with the writings of Paufanias, and leave {trong grounds for fup- 
poting fuch conclufions to be erroneous as do not agree with the 
defcription of that author. ‘Thefe ftations and routes of Pau- 
funias, if compared with the plan, will appear to be in a na- 
tural order, and to have embraced, in the mot comprebenfive 
menner, the whole of the city of Athens: the routes from the 
Ceram.cus noticing thofe parts to the north-weft; and the 
routes from the Pr; tancum, {uch as are to the north, eaft, and 
fyuth of the Acio; O'S. 
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We have been thus particular in our examination of the Pian 
of dibens, from a defire not only of eftablifhing the credit of 
Paufanias, but alfo of jnvettivating, with fome precifion, the 
probable names of certain ftructures, while their remains are 
fudicient to be adduced as evidence: for we are forry to ob- 
ferve that the decay of time is fo greatly accelerated by the hand 
of man, that it is to be feared that little of the antient city will j 
remain half a century hence. “The Plan having Jed us fo much 


‘nto detail, we fhall briefly notice the remaining fubjects. 





[Zo be continued in the next Review. | Saun +S. 
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ASTRONOMY. 
Obfeivations of the great Eclipfe of the Sun of Sept. 5, 1793. 
By John Jerome Schroeter, Eig. 

T HE mof{t remarkable appearances, obferved during the pro- 

gre(s of this eclipfe, were three high ridges of mountains 
on the S. E. border of the moon, which projected fenfibly into 
the difk of the fun. One of thefe appeared to be a long and 
confiderable mountainous range; and the two others to the 
weft were more in the fhape of prominent points. Phenomena 
fimilar to thefe were noticed by Dr. Herfche] in his aceount of 
the fame eclipfe: Phil. Tranf. 1794, Part I. p. go. Mr. 
Schroeter ufed a 7-feet reflector, and with a power of 50 very 
diftinctly perceived the appearances which he defcribes. Apply- 
ing a power of 160, together with his projecting machine, ue 
found that all thefe mountains projeCted 3 or 4 feconds beyond 
the rim of the moon; and hence he infers that «their height 
from the faid rim could not be lefs than 3 4ths of a German 
mile. In the progrefs of the eclipfe, when the fouth-weltern 
limb of the moon had advanced a little farther on the difk of 
the fun, Mr. 5. difcovered on this part another equally pro- 
mincnt mountainous range, which he alfo meafured and de- 
lineated. This range confifted of a ridge, as he conceives, 
not lefs than 23 or 24 geographical miles in length, and 4 in- 
fulated mountains to the weft, all projecting from 2 to 3 fe- 
conds beyond the rim of the moon. At the time of the greatelt 
oofcuration, he directed his 13-feet reflector to the dim light of 
the fun, which afforded him an uncommonly diftinect view of ‘ 
the dark orb of the moon and its lofty mountainous rim to the 
fouth ; and he was thus enabled to diftinguifh other {malice 
ridges, which he had not perceived with the 7efeet reficctor. 
The difk of the fun prefents no very uncommon appearance. 
In its luminous part there were no pots: but it feemed to be 


covered 
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covered with whitifh nebulofities, fuch as our author had obe 
ferved on a former occafion. However, he difcovered, by 
means of his large reflector, a very fmall, but dithiect, black- 
th {pot wettward towards the rim of the tun, which other ob- 
fervers could not have noticed with inferior telefcopes. 


An Account of an Appearance of Light, like a Star, feen in the 
dark Part of the Moon, 7th March 1794. By William 
Wilkins, Efg. at Norwich. 

An Account of an Appearance of Light, like a Star, feen lately in 
the dark Part of the Mson. By Thomas Stretton, im St. 
‘fohn’s Square, Clerkenwell, London: with Remarks upon this 
Obfervation and Mr, Wilkins’s. Drawn up and communicated 
by the Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, D. D. F. B.S. and Afironomer 
Royal. 

‘The phenomenon, announced in thefe papers, was obferved 
at Norwich a few minutes before § o’clock in the evening, and 
at London, as the aftronomer royal has concluded from various 
circumftances and calculations, about the fame time. Both the 
obfervers give nearly the fame account of it. They defcribe it 
as having the appearance of a ftar, not quite fo bright, and yet 
more luminous than the enlightened part of the moon. Its 
light was fixed and fteady, except at the moment before it dif- 
appeared, when its brightnefs (fays Mr.\W.) increafed : but 
that appearance was inftantaneous. Its fituation on the difk of 
the moon is exhibited in 3 different drawings, formed by Mr. 
W., and by the aftronomer royal from the account given by 
T. Stretton. Some have fuppofed that thefe obfervers miftook 
the appearance of Aldebaran, which pafled behind the moon in 
the fame evening, for a light perceivable within the moon’s 
difk. Dr. M. has fhewn that fuch a miftake was very impro- 
bable. ‘Lhe immerfion of the ftar happened at Norwich at 
54 paft 6, or an hour before this phenomenon was obferved. 
{ts emerfion from the moon’s bright limb was at 23° paft 7. 
It is not eafy, by any optical illufion, to account for the ftar’s 
crofling the bright part of the moon, on which fide it really 
was, in order to appear on the dark part ; and, befides, the fud- 
den difappearance of the phenomenon is inconfiftent with the 
fuppofition that it was occafioned by the ftar. Dr. M. clofes 
his account with remarking that this extraordinary phzno- 
menon § is probably of the fame nature with that of the light 
feen, of late years, in the dark part of the moon by our ingenious 
and indefatigable aftronomer, Dr. HerscHEL, with his pow- 
erful telefcopes, and formerly by the celebrated Dominic 
Cassini; although this has been fo illuftrious as to have been 
vifible to the naked eye, and probably equal in appearance to a 


far of the frft magnitude.’ 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Dr. Harrey’s Quadrature of the Circle improved ; being a 
Transformation of bis Series for that Purpofe to others which 
converge by the Powers of 80. By the Rev. John Hellins, 
Vicar of Potter's Pury, Northamptonfbire. 

Dr. HALLey, in determining the preportion of the diameter 
of a cirele to its circumference, allumed an arc of 40°, and 
found the length of this arc by means of its tangent. Our 
author propoles to facilitate this operation, by transforming 
Dr. H.’s feries into others, which converge more fwiftly, and 
of which the fum may be more readily obtained. This tranf- 
formation is effected by means of different forms, in which the 
fluents of fome fluxions may be exprefled. “The method of 
proceeding is obvious, but the detail does not admit of abridgment. 


On the Method of determining, from the real Probabilities of Life, 
the Values of Contingent Reverfions, in which three Lives are 
invelyed in the Survivorfoip. By William Morgan, E/y. F.R.S. 
In a former paper on the doéstrine of furvivorfhips, publifhed 

in the 2d part of the 81ft volume of the Tranfactions, this in- 

genious author gave rules for determining the values of revere 
fions Gepending on three lives, in every cafe which, as far as 
his judgment could difcover, admitted of an exact folution :— 
but he clofes that paper with obferving that there are other cafes, 
nearly equal in number to thofe which he had already invefti- 
gated, that involve a contingency for which it feemed to be very 
dificult to find fuch a general expreflion as fhould not render 
the rules too complicated and laborious. Since that period, he 
has profecuted the fubject with fingular afiduity and fuccefs. 
‘The problems, to which his attention has been directed, involve 
the contingency of one /ife’s failing after another in a given time; 
which renders the folution of them peculiarly difficult. His 
hrft obje&t was to afcertain this event, on the knowlege of 
which his future inveftigations depended. With this view, he 
premifes the following lemma, viz. * To determine, from any 
table of obfervations, the probability that B the elder dies after 

A the younger of two lives, either in any given number of 

years, or during the whole continuance of the life of B.’ By 

the folution of this lemma, he is enabled to form a table, fhew- 
ing the probability of one life dropping after another. 

Mr. M. proceeds to ftate the common method of refolving 
problems, involving the contingency now fuppofed, to fhew 
what are the cafes in which it is moft correct, and to determine 
the extent of its inaccuracy. For this purpofe he has computed 
a table, from which it appears ¢ that the approximations and 
exact values do not differ much from each other,till the laft years 
of B’s life; and that the principal inaccuracy in adopting the 
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approximation will arife after the extinction of the life of B, 
when it becomes neceflary to multiply the fraction exprefling 
the probability of his dying after A into the remaining feries of 
the folution.? Having thus prepared the way for thofe invefli- 
vations which form the principal fubjeéts of this paper, he 
fubjoins a {cries of problems, which comprehend fome of the moft 
dificult and complicated cafes in the dodrine of furvivorfhips. 
‘The problems here (clected are the moft important that occur 
in this department of life-annuities: but there are others yet 
remaining to be folved, which the author referves for fome 
future Opportunity. 

We muft content ourfelves with this general account of the 
elaborate and valuable paper before us. ‘I hofe who are con- 
verfant with fubjeéts of this nature will perufe it with fatisfaction 
and improvement. To others, who are not well acquainted 
with the principles on which the author’s reafonings and cal- 
culations are founded, and w th his former communications on 
the fame fubject, no extract nor abridgment, with which we 
could furnifh them in our prefcribed limits, would be either in- 
terefting or uleful. 

PHILOSOPRY. 
Obfervaticns on Vifion. By David Hofack, M. D. 

Few queftions in natural philofophy have engaged more 
general attention, and have produced a greater variety of 
opinions, than that which relates to the power by which theeye 
adapts itfelf to view objects diftin&lly at different diftances. 
We have lately had occafion to give a brief extract of the 
different hypothefes that have been adopted for the folution of 
this phenoinenon. Our readers will recollect that Mr. J homas 
Young, tn a paper printed in the Phil. Tranf. for 1793, Part 
IT. p. 169, and noticed in M. R. vol. xiv. p. 71, &c. difap- 
proving of the fentiments propofed by others on this fubjedt, has 
afcrited this power of the eye to the muicles of the cryftalline 
Jens. Ele has endeavoured to afcertain the exiftence of the muf- 
cles, and to illuftrate their operation in producing the effe. 
The author of the paper before us, having i) ewn that diftinét 
vifion at different diftances is not occafioned by the contraction 
and dilatation of the iris, direéts his particular attention to the 
hypothelis of Mr. Y. He firft contefts the exiftence of the 
muicles, which that ingenious author has defcribed. Befides 
the tran{parency which they muft poflefs, and which affords a 
prelumptive argument againft the reality of them, the mem- 
branous tendons belonging to them, and which Mr. Y. informs 
us he diftinetly obferved, cannot have the fame degree of trenf- 
parency and denfity with the bellies of thele mufcles; and 
therefuie there muit be fome irregularity in the refraction of 
oie ta) $ which pals through thefe feveral parts, differing both 
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in fhape and in denfity. Another circumftance noticed is the 
number of thefe mufcles. Mr. Y. defcribes 6 in each lamina; 
and, according to the obfervations of Leuwenhoek, there are 
2000 laminew; confequently the number of mufcles muft 
amount to 12,000, the action of which, our author apprehends, 
muft exceed comprehenfion :—but the exiftence of thefe muf- 
cles is flill more doubtful, if we admit the accuracy of Dr. 
H.’s obfervations. With the affiftance of the beft glafles, to 
the ufe of which he has been accuftomed, and with the greateft 
attention, he failed to difcover the ftructure of the cryftalline 
defcribed by Mr. Y., but found it to be perfectly tranfparent. 
He firft obferved the lens in its vifcid ftate, and then expofed 
different lenfes to a moderate degree of heat, fo that they be- 
came opake and dry ; and it was eafy to feparate the diftinct 
layers defcribed by Mr. Y. Thefe were fo numerous as not 
to admit of having, each of them, 6 mufcles. Another con- 
fideration, which feems to prove that thefe layers pollefs no 
diftinst mufcles, is that, in this opake ftate, they are not vifible, 
but confift of an almoit infinite number of concentric fibres, 
not divided into particular bundles, but fimilar to as many of 
the fineft hairs of equal thicknefs, arranged in fimilar order. 
This regular ftru€ture of layers, compofed of concentric fibres, 
our author conceives to be much better adapted to the tran{- 
miffion of the rays of light than the irregular ftructure of muf- 
cles. Befides, it ought to be coniidered that the cryftalline 
lens is not the moft eflential organ in viewing objects at differ- 
ent diftances; and, if this be the cafe, the power of the eye, 
which is the fubject of inquiry, cannot be owing to any 
changes in this lens. It is a fact, fays this author, that we 
can, in a great degree, do without it; as is the cafe after 
couching or extraction, by which operation all its parts muft 
be deftroyed. Dr. Porterfield, however, and Mr. Y., on his 
authority, maintain that patients, after the operation of couche 
ing, have not the power of accommodating the eye to differ. 
ent diftances of objects. Our author obferves that the con- 
trary fact is almoft univerfally afferted, and he refers to fome 
refpectable teftimonies in confirmation of his opinion. Dr. H. 
has, it muft be acknowleged, in one refpeét, the advantage of 
Mr. Y. His obfervations were made on human lenfes, as well 
as thofe of the ox, the fheep, the rabbit, and the fith, in ail 
which he difcovered the fame lamellated ftructure : whereas Mr. 
Y. never had an opportunity of examining the human eryftalline. 
On the whole, our author concludes that no fuch mufcles as Mr. 
Young has defcribed exift, and that he mult have been deceived 
by fome other appearances that refembled mulcles : neither will 
he allow the effects afcribed to the ciliary procedles in changing 
the fhape or fituation of the lens. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Hofack then proceeds to illuftrate the ftru@ure and 
vfe of the external mufcles of the eye; which are 6 in 
number, 4 called reéti or ftraight, and 2 oblique. The 
common purpofes to which thefe mufcles are fubfervient are 
well known: but, befides thefe, our authcr fuggefts that 
it is not inconfiltent with the general laws of nature, nor 
even with the animal ceconomy, to imagine that, from their 
combination, they fhould have a ditlerent action and an addi- 
tional ufe. In defcribing the precife action of thefe mufcles, 
he fuppotes an object to be feen diflinlly at the diltance of 6 
feet; in which cafe, the piélure of it falls exactly on the re- 
tina. He then dire€ts his attention to another object at the 
diftance of 6 inches, as nearly as poflible in the fame line. 
While he is viewing this, he lofes fight of the firft object, 
though the rays proceeding from it ftill fall on the eye; and 
hence he infers that the eye mult have undergone fome 
change ; fo that the rays meet cither before or behind the re- 
tina :—but, as rays from a more diiiant object concur fooner 
than thofe fiom a nearer one, the picture of the more remote 
objeét muft fall belore the retina, while the others form a dif- 
tinct image on it, The eye, however, continued in the fame 
place ; aud therefore the retina mult, by fome means or other, 
have been removed to a greater dittance from the fore-part of 
the eye, fo as to receive the picture of the nearer object. ‘This 
object could not be feen dillinéily, unlefs the retina were re- 
moved to a greater diftance, or the refracting power of the 
media through which the rays paficd were augmented :—-but, 
as the lens is the principal refracting medium, if we admit that 
this has no power of changing itfclf, we are under a neceflity 
of adopting the firft of thefe two fuppofitions. 

‘The next object of inquiry is, how the external mufcles are 
capable of producing thefe changes. ‘Lhe recii are ftrong, 
broad, and flat, and arife from the back part of the orbit of the 
eye; and, pafling over the ball as over a pulley, they are inferted 
by broad flat tendons at the anterior part of the eye. The ob« 
lique are inferted towards the pofterior part by fimilar tendons. 
When thefe different mutcles act jointly, the eye being in an 
horizontal pofition, and every mufcle in action contracting 
itfelf, the 4 recti by their combination muft comprefs the va 
rious parts of the eye and lengthen its axis, while the oblique 
mufcles ferve to keep the eye in its proper dire€tion and fitua- 
tion. The convexity of the cornca, by means of its great elaf- 
ticity, is alfo increafed in proportion to the degree of preflure, 
and thus the rays of light pafling through it are neceflarily more 
converged. ‘I’he elongation of the eye {zrves alfo to lengthen 
the media, in the aqueous, cryftailine, and vitkhous humeurs 
through which the rays pafs, fo that their powers of refra€tion 
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ate proportionably increafed. This is the general effect of the 
contraction of the external mufcles, according to the author’s 
{tatement of it: but we poflefs the fame power of relaxing them 
in proportion to the greater diftance of the object, until we ar- 
rive at the utmotft extent of indolent vifion. The Dodtor 
alledzes the following experiment in confirmation of his 
theory: 

¢ With the common /peculum oculi I made a very moderate degree 
of preflure upon my eye, while diredting my attent.on to an object at 
the diitance of about 20 yards; I faw it diftinctly, as allo the different 
intermediate objects; but endeavouring to look beyond it, every thing 
appeared confuled. I then increafed the preflure contiderably, in con- 
feguence of which I was enabled to fee objedts diftinétly at a much 
nearer than the natural focal diflance; for example, I held before my 
eye, at the diitance of about 2 inches, a printed book ; in the natural 
itate of the eve I could neither diftinguith the lines nor letters; but 
upon making preflure with the fpeculum I was enabled to diltinguith 
both lines and letters of the book with eafe.’ 

Dr. H. farther fuggefts that the action of the external muf- 
cles may ferve to produce thofe changes of vifion, which take 
place in the different periods of life; and that it will enable us 
to account for the weaker aétion of one eye in the cafe of fquint- 
ing ; and he adds that the reafon for the operation of couching 
being fometimes unfuccefsful, efpecially when the cataract has 
been of long ftanding, is the diminution of the combined a¢tion 
of the external mufcles and the difficulty of recovering it. 

The effe&ts which the author afcribes to the external mufcles 
have not efcaped the notice of fome of our earlier writers on 
this fubject : but he has the merit of explaining the mode of 
their action, and of applying it to the general principles of 
vifion. His theory, whether it be deemed fatisfactory or not, 
is ingenious and plaufible, and derives probability from the 
fimplicity of nature, which produces a variety of effects by a 
few caufes. Mr.Y. feems to be called to repeat his obferva- 
tions and to extend them to new fubjects, with a view of af- 
certaining the fact which our author has contefted. If there be 
no fuch mufcles as he has defcribed, Mr. Young will probably 
be able to account for the appearances by which he was mifled, 


and on which his fyftem is founded, R 
e.s. 


[Z 6 be concluded in the next R evier, | 





By the Rev, D.M. Peacock, M.A. 8vo. pp.g3. 2s. Debreit. 
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Te author aflumes, (and who does not agree with him?) 
that a mixed government, combining the advantages oi 

! 
menarchy, 
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monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, is beft calculated to 


fecure the liberty, profperity, and tranquil! ity of a people. To 
thofe who may contend for a preference of any one of the three 
his arguments are not addrefied. He thinks that the 


excellence of our conftitution does not confilt fo much * in 


unmixed, 


the mere circumftance of its uniting together thefe three fpecies 
of government, as in its happy msde of combining them:” it is 
on a juft balance of power between the King, Lords, and 
Commons, that he places the well-being of the ftate. He con- 
tends that neither the dignity and authority of an hereditary 
peerage, nor the majetty and power which naturally attach 
themfelves to the executive magiftrate, are fingly fufficient to 
check the ufurpations of popular fufpicion and violence; and 
therefore fome other auxiliary muift be found to protect the 
crown and the peerage, and to prevent them from being borne 
down by the phyfical force inherent in the people. Such an 
auxiliary he finds in influence ; the exifience of which over the 
Houle of Commons be is fo far from denying, that he maintains 
it to be the main ftay of our mixed government, without 
which it muft foon become a pure democracy. ‘The avowed 
fcope, then, of this pamphlet is to fhew * that fuch an influence 
is, in a certain degree, not only falutary and beneficial in its 
effects ; but alfo, in itfelf, perfectly compatible with the ge- 
nuine principles of the Britifh conftitution, and in truth eflen- 
tial to its very exiftence,’ and to prove, ‘on the onc hand, that 
to reduce that influence at all below its prefent pitch, is, at 
leaft, a me2fure of doubtful expediency ; and on the other, that 
to vel troy it altogether, or even to diminifh it materially, 
would probably lead to the moft ferious confequences.’ 

What will the reformers fay to this? ‘They will furely fay 
that our author has cut out ample work for himfelf ; and that 
he mutt poflefs uncommon abilities indeed, if he can urge any 

thing even plau/ible in fupport of propofitions which aflert what 

has hitherto been thought, by the great bulk of the nation, to 
be abfolutely falfe and indefenftble. Such abilities Mr. P. cer- 
tainly does bring with him to the conteft; and, if man could 
prove the influence of the Crown and of the Peers, in the de- 
liberations of the Houfe of Commons, to be falutary and con- 
ftitutional, it is no more than juftice to our author to fay that 
he appears to be that man. 

Lett the public fhould miftake his objet, and fufpec& him 
to be capable of ttanding forwards an advocate tor bribery and 
corruption, he premifes ‘fome obfervations, which we think it 
but fair to lay before our readers : 

« What that nice proportion of influence is, in which the well-being 


of our government requires, that the three dillinét intereits of the 
conftitution 
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eonititution fhould be adjufted in the Houfe of Commons, is certainly 
. aueilion not eafy to be refolved, though it depends merely upon fact 
and experience : but yet itisa queilion, which in fome meafure de- 
feryes the attention of every Briuth fubject, and ought turcly to be 
weighed with a pecubar degree of care by every advocate for reform. 
'The decifion of it (fo far as the author is able to decide it) is the 
main object of the following enquiry; and the reader is requelted not 
to confound it unneceffarily with another queiftion plainly dittinet from 
it—viz. How fuch a balance of influence may be bet maintained? 
How far officers of the Crown cught to be admitied into the Houfe of 
Commons—what fort of influence may be fafely exercifed at the elec- 
tion of its members—and again, how far the prefent regulations re- 
{pecting polls deferve praife or animadverfion, with other queftions 
of a fimilar import, are certainly of great moment; but they have 
no neceflary connection with that, which the author has {tated above, 
nor does he, in fa&, propofe to meddle with them any farther than as 
they may be involved in a general examination of thofe {chemes of re- 
form, which are fo importunately urged at the prefent day. Let 
him not therefore be rafhly charged with ftandiog forward in fupport 
of venality and corruption; or with fo foul a deiign, as that of un- 
dermining all public virtue, and fapping the foundations of our rights 
and libertics. His exprefs objc& is, to maintain the interefts of true 
liberty 5 and being fully convinced that they can never be, ultimately, 
promoted by fuch difnonourable means, he reprobates private bribery 
moft decidedly and unequivocally, upon whatever occafion it may be 
employed, and whatever form it may affume; whether it be concealed 
under the veil of a penfion, or be accompanied with every circum. 
ftance of outward degradation, as he fears it is but too often prattifed 
at contefted eleétions. But though he thinks that the penfion liit 
ought to be appropriated exclufively to the purpofe of rewarding pait 
fervices, of encouraging rifling merit, or relieving prefent diftrefs ; 
and never employed as a fource of additional influence; lie yet enter- 
tains a very different opinion of that important privilege, which the 
conititution has placed in the hands of the King, of beitowing offices 
and honours: he conceives it to have been fo velted, expreisly, for 
the purpofe of attaching the fervants of government to the interefts 
of the Executive Power, and giving it a greater degree of conlidera- 
tion in the fiate: and in this point of view, unlefs it be carried to too 
great an extent, the influence accruing from it to the Crown mutt 
appear perfectly legitimate and contftitutional.’ 

Mr. P. modeftly fays that his arguments may perhaps have 
little novelty, his aim being rather at clearnefs and precifion 
than originality: he apologizes for beginning his deduétion 
from the firft formation of fociety, a point fo remote from the 
main object of his inquiry : but he fays 

‘ That thofe will hardly think it fuperfluous to fate the primary 
object of political affociation, who, like him, are convinced that the 
Gelufion, which ia the prefent day feems to fafcinate many of the mot 
zealous votaries of political liberty, originates in mifconceptions re- 
specting the very fubflance of that freedom, for which they contend. 


Rev. Max, 1795. f In 
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In a word, the means, by which political liberty is fecured, feem to 
be confounded by them, with that liberty itfelf; and a participation 
in the direction of public affairs, exercifed either immediately by the 
fubjeét, or mediately by his reprefentative, is, it fhould feem, in- 
cluded by them in the very notion of freedom, and confidered as one 
of its effential ingredients. As this extravagant opinion affords 
ample {cope for the wildeft and moft indefinite fpeculation on the fub- 
ject of government; fo is it calculated only to produce in the minds 
of the people a {pirit of licentioufnefs, and to fap the very foundations 
of civil obedience. For the very firlt conclufion that the fubject is 
naturally led to draw from it, is obvioufly this—that he is no farther 
free, than as he has an active fliare in the government of his country; 
and of courfe, that every law, which is pailed without his confent, 1s 
to him an act of tyranny. ‘Thus will democracy and hberty appear 
to him fynonimous terms; and Britith freedom be regarded by him 
only as a more tolerable degree of flavery.’ 

Mr. P. then proceeds to obferve that political liberty can 
never confift in the exercife of the powers of government; and 
he fays that 

« It ought with more propriety to be placed in fomething more 
immediately affecting focial intercourfe—in a word, in that /ecurity 
which peculiarly diftinguilhes political fociety from a ftate of nature, 
and which the controul of law can alone beitow. In fhort, fays he, 
the degree of freedom enjoyed under any government may be well 
ellimated by the degree of protection which it affords to perfon and 
property, without involving any other confideration; and though it 
he equally true, that the fubject never can be fecure without fome 
harrier interpofed, as it were, between him and the attempts of 
tyranny —and fuch is the influence which the people of Great Britain 
lave in their Houfe of Commons; yet it ought at the fame time to be 
remembered, that this influence ftill purports to be nothing more than 
a fafeguard to our liberties, and is on no other account truly valuable ; 
avd that as it may become too weak to withftend the encroachments 
of tyranny, fo it may fo far overgrow its juft fize as to become itfelf 
deipotic, and thereby dangerous to thofe very rights which it was 
meant to protedt.’ 

We may here remark that Mr. P. confiders influence as 
grafted on the conftitution by thofe who formed it; while by 
others it is regarded as an excrefcence that disfigures the ori- 
ginal form of our government, and threatens ultimately to de- 
{troy it. Of influence there are certainly two kinds; one that 
arifes naturally from the exercife of the powers conititutionally 
vefted in the King, fuch as the command of the army and 
navy, and the appointment of all civil, military, and eccle- 
fiaftical officers: another, which proceeds from an undue and 
corrupt interference in the election of reprefentatives of the 
people, and confequently in the deliberations of the Houfe of 
Commons. The former is ftrictly conftitutional, and avowedly 
given to the Crown for its fupport and defence: but the latter 
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is a violation of the fpirit as well as of the letter of the confti- 

tution. A peer who poflefles freehold eftates is fo far entitled 

to vote for members of the lower houfe, in common with the 
other freeholders; and we know not any act of parliament 
by which they are reftrained from voting at county elections ; 

—but we know that there is a ftanding refolution of the Houfe 

of Commons, egainft which neither the King nor the Lords 

have ever proteited, declaring that the interference of a peer in 
the election of its members is a breach of its privileges. ‘I his 
refwlution, the propriety of which we have never heard 
queftioned, may be faid to be expreflive of the fenfe of the 
commons of England. Surely, then, we may truly fay that, 
if the bare interference of a lord of parliament in the election of 
members of the Houfe of Commons be a breach of the privi- 
leges of the people, it muit be a much higher oue in peers ab- 
folutely to nominate, and fubftantially to eleé?, members to re- 
prefent the people. ‘That both the Crown and the Peerage do 
actually nominate and return citizens and burgefles to the 
Houfe of Commons, is an affertion that has been made in pe- 
titions now lying on the table of that Houfe, and which ftands 
uncontradi@ted on the journals, ‘“I’o what fuch an influence 
as this may lead, any man, however moderate his underftand- 
ing may be, can eafily forefee. ‘Ihe legitimate influence, inter- 
woven with the very texture of the conttitution, was intended 
as defenfive armour to protect the executive power againit the 
encroachments of the legiflative :—but the other kind of in- 
fluence is evidently offenfive in its nature, and calculated to 
paralyze thofe powers which were given to the Houle of Com- 
mons, and which the conftitution intended fhould always be ina 
{tate of vigour. If it were in favour of the former that Mr. P. 
ftocd forwards, we might confider him as the undoubted 
champion both of the theory and practice of the conttitution : 
—but, in our opinion, he goes a great deal farther, and de- 
fends the fyftem which, in various parts of the kingdom, vefts 
in a fingle individual the nomination of members, who ought 
to be elected by the people. Surely it muit be a downright 
mockery, and a perverfion of common (ente, to call thofe per- 
fons reprefentatives of the people, who are not elected by the 
people. 

Not to dwell longer on this point, we will now attend to the 
execution of the author’s plan. He divides his fubicét into 
twelve parts, each of which, except the firft, contains a pro~ 
pofition that may be confidered as flowing from and proved by 
the preceding ; and thus it appears to be a chain of argument, 
the links ot which are all clofely connected, and, having 
proved each other as they go on, ultimately lead to one gencral 
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conclufion, the fubftance of which may be collected from 
what we have already faid. it would carry us far beyond our 
limits, were we to give the outline of each of thefe twelve pro- 

pofitions, and of the arguments urged in fupport of them. 
some of the moft ftriking of them, however, challenge ob- 
fervation; and we will as briefly as poffible flate them to our 
readers, 

Fear, Mr. P. fuppofes, led men originally to form political foe 
cieties. Hence he concludes that the primary object of poli- 
tical aflociations is the fecurity of the feveral members of the 
community; and that, wherever an equal and effectual protec- 
tion is afforded to perton and property, and without any farther 
abridgment of natural liberty than what the general lecurity of 
the community requires, there the fubject undoubtedly enjoys 
political liberty in its greateft pofible extent. Security, how- 
ever, he confiders only as a negative advantage, a mere exemp- 
tion from danger, which might be purchafed at too dear a 
price; namely, by the sean“ of a greater portion of natura! 
liberty than is neceffary. Security cannot exift without re- 
ftraint: but, when the Siiaian is carried farther than the gee 
neral fecurity requires, he admits that it may be fairly termed 
in fome degree arbitrary and tyrannical. He profefles himfelf, 
therefore, an enemy to every unneceilary reftraint impofed on 
the exercife of our natural faculties, * whether it refpeét manu- 
factures, commerce, landed property, offices of emolument or 
honour, or any other object on which man can employ his 
capital, indultry, or talents, if it be even of no greater importance 
than his pleafures.’ Here certainly is liberality of fentiment 
which ought to be admired in any man, but ftill more in a 
member of an eftablifhment which relerves exclufively for its own 
adherents ali ofices of truft, honour, and emolument, civil, 
ecclefiattical, and military. 

Having told us in what political liberty confifts, he proceeds 
to fhew on what it depends: it reits, he fays, 

« Firit, on the conftitution of the government to which the fociety 
is fubject ; and, fecondly, on the municipal laws and cuftoms adtually 
eftabliihed. How immediately and eflentially it is influenced by the 
latt mentioned caute, it can hardly be neceffary to illuitrate. Society 

is obvioully in diiterent foils and climates a vaft variety of forms and 

aipects ; in one country, we fee it formed upon a mot equal and 
liberal fyitem of reciprocal accommodation, while in another it exhi- 
hits only a monitrous picture of vailalage and tyranny; and hence the 


legal provifions, whether eiablithed by cuftom, or enatted bY the le- 


giilature, to which the fubje& muit lock up for the protection of his 

perfon and property, are under one gove ‘rnment, either partial or in- 

fuficient ; while under another they are copious and effectual, and 

extend an equal fhare of ners to all ranks and conditions.—But 

again, however favourable the eltablifhed laws may be to eS if 
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che fubje& have not the power, as well as the right, to do whatever 
they allow, or be at all conftrained on any occafion to do what they 
forbid, he is ftil! fo far infecure; and this explains how much political 
liberty depends upon the nature of the government to which the fo- 
ciety is fubject,’ 

The above opinions clearly fhew that, if Mr. P. has under- 
taken to maintain the neceflity of influence in our conftitution, 
it is not becaufe he is indifferent about liberty. 

He remarks, very juftly, that nothing can be more delufive 
than theory ; and that experience is the teft of every fpecula- 
tion. Hence he infers that, when a fyftem already eftablifhed 
has been found to anfwer the end of good government, it would 
be madnefs, or folly, or fomething worfe, to alter or new- 
model it, and rifque the welfare of a whole people on the iffue of 
an experiment. The Britifh conftitution, he fays, is of this 
defcription. He quotes the homage paid to it by the celebrated 
Montefquieu, who obferved that there was one nation (mean- 
ing the Englifh) that had political liberty for the dire& object 
of its conftitution ; and that, in the principles on whith it was 
founded, liberty was reflected as in a mirror. Such a conftitu- 
tion, Mr. P. remarks, fo admired abroad, the caufe of fo much 
happinefs at home, ought not to be haftily altered, nor made 
to give way to theories which, however fpecious and plaufible, 
are after all but theories, and may difappoint the hopes of 
thofe who refort to them. Paffing on from abftraét reafon- 
ing and the praife of our conftitution in general, our author 
comes at laft to particulars; and, fpeaking of the Houfe of 
Commons, he makes this broad and unqualified aflertion :—< It 
is an undoubted fact, that it never did and never could (from 
the mode of its eleCion) reprefent either fully or exclufively the 
commons of Great Britain.? He here throws down the 
gauntlet to thofe who fay, in prefling for a reform in the re- 
prefentation, that they mean not to innovate but to renovate; 
not to make a new conftitution, but to carry the prefent one 
back to its original purity and perfection. Mr. P., not ex- 
pecting that an affertion naked and unfupported would have 
any weight, calls hiftory to his aid; and he is unfortunately too 
fuccefsful in proving that, for ages before the revolution, the 
people had little or no fhare in either the legiflature or go- 
vernment of the country. He remarks that the members of 
the lower houfe are chofen only by certain bodies of electors, 
to whom the elective franchife has been from time to time im- 
parted; that the qualifications of the electors themfelves are 
different in different parts of the kingdom, and, on the whole, 
multifarious and capricious ; that the regal and ariftocratical 
parts of the conftitution have ever had, even at the zra of 
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the revolution, a powerful influence in the Houfe of Commons; 
that, in the reign of King William III. two bills were brought 
into parliament, one of which was for excluding all placemen 
and penfioners from feats in the lower houfe; the other was 
for making parliament itfelf triennial, or, in other words, for 
rendering the Houfe of Commons independent of the Crown ; 
and that thefe two bills were rejected only by the exercile of 
the royal negative. From this very circumftance, he con- 
cludes that the influence of the Crown, with all its places and 
honours, and backed by that of the peerage, was fo far from 
being able to {way a Houfe of Commons formed on the fame 
con{truction with that which is fitting at this moment, that it 
could not procure the rejection of two bills, which, in the opi- 
nion of our author, {truck at the very exiftence of the Crown. 

The author thinks that hiftory and practice warrant him in 
faying, that the idea of a popular delegation ought to be ex- 
cluded from the definition of the Houfe ot Commons ; which, he 
declares, ought to be confidered ¢ fimpiy as a fenate, the mem- 
bers of which are bound, individually, to confult the interefts 
not of particular diftriéts, but of the country at large; and to 
defend, not merely the privileges of their own body, but the 
principles of the conftitution in all its parts.’ T’o thofe who 
have always coupled the idea of delegation with that of a Houfe 
of Commons, this doétrine will undoubtedly found ftrange ; and 
it certainly is not the pofition which Mr. P. fupports with the 
greateft ability. 

The conclufion which, in his gth propofition, Mr. P. draws 
from thofe that precede it, is that what is propofed as a re- 
generation of parliament cannot be defended on confiitutional 
principles ; and that thofe who propofe it cannot with juftice 
Jay claim, however ftrongly they may profefs it, to a zealous 
attachment to the Britifh conftitution. 

Our author next proceeds to inquire whether the Houfe of 
Commens, in its prefent form, be or be not adequate to the 
ends for which it was criginally intended ; and he argues moft 
powerfully for the affirmative, 

Having enumerated various falutary effects, which he cone 
fiders as the refult of the influence which the King and the 
Peers poflefs in the Houfe of Commons, Mr. Peacock exprefles 
his apprehenfions that the real aim of thofe who wifh to ex- 
tinguifh it, is to eftablifh on its ruins a republican government. 

te then Inveighs againft the advocates for retorm, and attacks 
particularly the members of the fociety called the Friends of the 
People: this very name he thinks alarming; inftead of de- 
nominating themfelves the friends of a conititution, they ftyle. 
| he oblerves, the Friends of the Pe:ple; and ¢ their 
avowed 
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avowed {cope is to transform the Houfe of Commons, as 
nearly as poflible, into an afllembly of popular delegates.’ 

The author then proceeds to confider the conftitutions adopt- 
ed by the French in 178g, and by the United States of North 
America fome few years earlier ; to point out the defects that 
naturally led fince to the overthrow of the former, and to the 
erection of a republic on its ruins; and to refute the arguments 
drawn from the American fyftem of government in favour of 
the projected alterations in our own, From the fate of the 
French conftitution, he makes this inference: © that a nue 
merous popular aflembly is altogether incompatible with the 

enius of a mixed government.’ As fuch an inference, taken 
abftraétedly, might be urged againft the policy and utility of 
our Houfe of Commons, which ts certainly a popular aflembly, 
and a numerous one too, it is but fair to ftate that Mr. P. 
{peaks only of {uch a body when it is not counterbalanced by 
another,—fuch as an hereditary fenate or Houfe of Peers,—or in 
a great meafure influenced by the higher orders of the ftate. 
So far from thinking that the cafe of North America makes 
againft him on this head, he a&tually appeals to it for fupport ; 
flrengthening himfelf by arguments derived from a conftitu- 
tion which bears a much greater refemblance to that of Eng- 
land, than to that which was adopted by France in 1789; and 
which was deftroyed through want of that equipoife whicha third 
eftate would have afforded it,—and through want of which, De- 
mocracy, like a torrent, bore down the feeble remains of a 
monarchy whofe bulwarks, the ariftocracy of the country, 
had been previoufly deftroyed. 

Having difcufled thefe points, Mr. P. enumerates fix dif- 
ferent plans of reform, which have been propofed, and makes 
many fenfible remarks on them. This concluding part of the 
pamphlet has the greateft novelty, but we have not room to 
make extracéts from it. 

Adverfe, however, as Mr. F.’s fentiments are to thofe which 
we have always maintained, we cannot difmifs his work with- 


out faying that it merits ferious and attentive confideration. Sh... . 








— 4 
Art. X. A Narrative of the Britifh Embaffi to China, in 1792, 
1793, and 1794: containing the various Circumftances of the 
Embaffy, with Accounts of Cufloms and Manners of the Chinefe ; 
and a Defcription of the Country, ‘Towns, Cities, &c. By 
fEneas Anderfon, then in the fervice of his Excellency Earl 
Macartney, K. B. Ambaflador from the King of Great Britain to 
the Emperor of China. 4to. al. 4s. Boards. Debrett. 1795. 


|" was not to be fuppofed that an embafly of fo extraordinary 
a kind, and which fo much interefted the public curiofity, 
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as the late mifion from this country to China, fhou!d have 
only a fingle biftorian; mor that the profefied d plomatic ac. 
count of it, a work neceflarily of much labeur and preparation, 
would not be anticipated by fome volunteer of the fuite: neither 
can we think that any apology is required for a refpectable at- 
tempt to gratify the impatience of the pu blic, on a fubject re- 
fpecting which, information may be fairly given by any one 
who is capable of giving it. Different perfons view things in 
fuch various lights, and with fuch different talents for obfer- 
vation, that there is room for a variety of narrations relative to 
the fame event; which, if all be faithful, tend naturally to il- 
Juftrate or to rectify each other. 

Mr. Anderfon, whofe name is prefixed to the prefent work, 


appears to have been in an humble flation in the embafly ; (ebsef 


te of the ty nor do we find any thing in 
his obfervations which denotes him to be a man either con- 
verfant with books, or fkilled in any of the arts or fciences 
which qualify a traveller for receiving and imparting knowlege 
of the more important kinds. His fituation, too, in courte 
excluded him from a near acquaintance with the political occur- 
rences of the enterprize. All, therefore, that is likely to be 
Jearned from fuch an obferver, muft be an accurate narrative 
of occurrences, and the external appearances of things; which, 
in a country fo different from thofe of this quarter of the globe, 
could not fail of attracting a man, endowed with natural fagacity 
and quick feelings, and ‘animated with a fpirit of rational in- 
quiry. ‘The reader who expects fo much, and no more, will 
be gratified by the narrative before us ; which contains much 
to imprefs the imagination, and affords many lively and appa- 
rently exact pictures. of the people and the country which 
it brings before us. ‘The ftyle of writing is evidently not that 
of fuch a perfon as we fhould fuppofe the narrator to be ;—it is 
artificial, correct, and ftamped with all the marks of the clofet 
compofition of one who is habituated to authorfhip. In fome 
degree, it mult always cerogate from the fidelity of reprefenta- 
tion, if the eye that has feen gives up any fhare in the direction 
of the pen which defcribes :—but we are wi ling to believe that, 
in the prefent cafe, a little of che glare of colouring is all which 
the journal has acq' aired in being wrought into a book. 

The relation begins with Lord Macartney’s leaving Eng- 
Jand, and carries him, in two chapters, to China. The de- 
feription of the voyage affords nothing fufliciently novel to en- 
gage attention. “Ihe Ambaflador landed at Mettow, a large 
town at the mouth of ariver which runs into the Yellow Sea, 
whence he and his fuite proceede 4" on the fame river, in junks, 
for Pekin. The narration now becomes interefling, and the 
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reader partakes of the pleafure which the travellers muft have 
felt on entering a world fo new to them, and fo filled with 
ftriking objets. The natural fertility, the rich cultivation, 
and the amazing populoufnefs of the country, the appearance 
and manners of the people, the fingularity of their buildings, 
and the frequency and extent of their towns and cities, afford 
ample matter for defcription. This inland voyage ceafed at the 
city of Tong-tchew, where the whole train difembarked, and 
proceeded by land for Pekin, at the diftance of half a day’s 
journey. From the writer’s account of this great capital, we 


fhall make our firft extract : 

« On entering the fuburbs, we paffed beneath feveral very beautiful 
triumphal arches, elegantly painted, and enriched with various fanci- 
ful ornaments: the upper part of them was fquare, with a kind of 
pent-houle, painted of a green colour, and heightened with varnifh : 
from the infide of this roof was fulfpended the model of an accommo- 
dation junk, admirably executed, and adorned with ribbons and filken 
ftreamers. 

¢ Thefe fuburbs are very extenfive; the houfes are of wood, the 
greater part of them two itories in height, and their fronts painted in 
various colours. The fhops are not only commodious for their re- 
fpective purpofes, but have a certain grandeur in their appearance, 
that is enlivened by the very pretty manner in which the articles of 
ihe refpective magazines are difplayed to the view of the public, either 
to diftinguith the trade, or to tempt the purchatfer. 

‘ We proceeded gradually through fpacious ftreets, which are paved 
on either fide for the convenience of foot paffengers. ‘The whole way 
was lined with foldiers, and, indeed, without fuch a regulation, it 
would have been impoflible for the carriages to have proceeded from 
the crowd that attended us. 

« At two o’clock we arrived at the gates of the grand imperial city 
of Pekin, with very little femblance of diplomatic figure or import- 
ance: ia fhort, for I cannot help repeating the fentiment, the ap- 
pearance of the Ambaffador’s attendants, both with refpect to the 
fhabbinefs of their drefs, and the vehicles which conveyed them, bore 
a greater refemblance to the removal of paupers to their parifhes in 
England, than the expected dignity of the reprefentative of a great 
and powerful monarch. 

© Pekin, or as the natives pronounce it, Pitchin, the metropolis of 
the Chinefe empire, is fituated in one hundred and fixteen degrees of eait 
longitude, and between forty and forty-one degrees of north latitude. 
It is defended by a wall that inclofes a {quare {pace of about twelve 
leagues in circumference : there is a grand gate in the center of each 
angle, and as many leffer ones at each corner, of the wal!: they are 
rongly arched, and fortified by a fquare building, or tower, of feven 
flories, that {prings from the top of the gateway; the fides of which 
a:e ftrenethened by a parapet wall, with port-holes for ordnance. 
The windows of this building are of wood, and painted to imitate 
the muzzle of a great gun, which is fo exactly reprefented, that the 
dece; tion is not difcoverable but ona very near approach; there are 
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nine of thefe windows to each ftory on the front towards the fuburbs. 
Theic gates are double; the firit arch of which is very ftrongly built 
of a kind of free-ftone, and not of marble, as has been related by 
fome writers : the depth of it is about tiirty feet, and in the middle 
of the entrance isa very ftrong door of fix inches thick, and fortified 
with iron bolts: this archway leads to a large {quare which contains 
the barracks for foldiers, confifting of mean wooden houfes of two 
ftories : on turning to the left, the fecond gateway 1s feen, whofe arch 
is of the fame dimeniions and appearance as tat already detcribed, but 
without the tower. 

« At each of the principal gates there is 2 flrone guard of fuldiers, 
with feveral pieces of ordnance placed on each fide of the inner en- 
trance. ‘Thefe gates are opened at the cawn of day, and fhut at ten 
o’clock at night, after which hour aj] communication with the city 
from the fuburbs is impradticable ; nor will they be opened on any 
pretence, or occafion whatever, without a {fpecial order from the prin- 
cipal mandarin of the city. 

‘ The four leffer gates are defended by a fmall fort built on the 
wail, which is always guarded by a body of troops. 

« The wall is about thirty feet high, and ten feet in breadi on the 
top: the foundation is of itone, and appears about two feet from the 
furface of the earth: the upper part is of brick, and gradually dimi- 
nifhes from the bottom to the top. Whether itis a folid flructure, or 
only filled up with mortar or rubbifh, is a circumitance concerning 
which | could not procure any authentic information. 

« This wall is defended by outworks and batteries, at fhort diftances 
from each other; each of them being ftrengthened by a {mall fort, 
though none of the fortifications are garrifoned but thofe which are 
attached to the gates; and though there is a breaft-work of three feet 
high, with port-holes for cannon, which crowns the whole length of 
the wall, there is not a fingle gun mounted upon it. On the lide to- 
wards the city, itis, in fome places, quite perpendicular; and in 
others, forms a gentle declivity from the top tothe ground. It is 
cuflomary for bodies of foldiers to patrole the wall every night during 
the time that the Emperor refides in the city, which is from O¢tober 
to April, when his Imperial Majefty ufvally goes to a favourite palace 
in Tartary. From its perfeét ftate of repair and general appearance, 
I fiould rather fuppofe it to be of modern ereétion, and that many 
years cannot have pafled away fince it underwent a complete repair, 
or was enurely rebuilt. 

« The diftance from the fouth gate, where we entered, to the eaft 
gate, through which we paffed out of the city, comprehends, on the 
moft moderate computation, a courfe of ten miles. The principal 
ftreets are equally {pacious and convenient, being one hundred and 
forty feet in breadth, and of great length, but are only paved on each 
fide for foot paflengers. The police of the city, however, fpares 
no pains to keep the middle part clean, and free from all kind of 
nuifance ; there being large bodies of fcavengers continually em- 

loyed for that purpofe, who are affiited, as well as controlled, in 
their duty by foldiers ftationed in every diftri&t, to enforce a due ob- 
fervance of the laws that have been enacted, and the regulations which 
have 
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have been framed, for preferving civil order among the people, and 
the municipal economics of this immenfe city. 1 obferved, as we 

afled along, a great number of men Who were {prinkling the itreets 
with water, in order to lay the duft, which, in dry weather, would not 
only be troublefome to paflengers, but very obnoxious allo to the 
fhops ; whofe commodities malt be more or lefs injured, were it not 
for this beneficial and necefiary precaution, 

« Though the houfes at Pekin are low and mean, when confidered 
with refpect to fize and domettic accommodation, their exterior ap- 

earance is very handfome and elegant, as the Chinefe take a great 
pride in beautifying the fronts of their fhops and dwellings; the 
upper part of the former 1s ornamented with a profufion of golden 
characters; and on the roofs of the latter are frequent galleries, 
rich in painting and other d¢coration; where numerous parties of 
women are feen to amufe themfelves according to the fafhion of the 
country, The pillars, which are erected before the doors of the fhops, 
are gilded and painted, having a flag fixed at the top, whofe cha- 
racters fpecify the name and bufinefs of the owner: tables are alfo 
fpread with commodities, and lines attached to thefe pillars are hung 
with them. 

‘ I obferved a great number of butchers fhops whofe mode of cut 
ting up their meat refembles our own ; nor can the markets of London 
boatt a better fupply of flefh than is to be found in Pekin. My curi- 
ofity induced me to inquire the prices of their meat, and on my enter- 
ing the fhop, I faw on a itall before it an earthen ltove, with a grid- 
iron placed upon it ; and on my employing a variety of figns to obtain 
the information I wanted, the butcher initantly began to cut of {mall 
thin flices of meat, about the fize of a crown piece, and broiled as faft 
as Icould eat them. I took about a dozen of thefe flices, which might 
altogether weigh feven or eight ounces; and when J paid him, which 
I did by giving him a f{lring of caxee, or {mall coin, he pulled off, as I 
fuppofe, the amount of his demand, which was one conderon, or ten 
caxee, the only current money in the empire. | faw numbers of people 
in other butchers fhops, as I pafled along, regaling themfelves with 
beef and mutton in the fame manner. 

‘ The houfes for Porcelain utenfils and ornaments are peculiarly 
attractive, having a row of broad fhelves, ranged above each other, on 
the front of their thops, on which they difpofe the moit beautiful fpeci- 
mens of their trade ina manner full of fancy and effect. 

* Befides the variety of trades which are ftationary in this great 
city, there are many thoufands of its inhabitants who cry their goods 
about, as we fee in our own metropolis. They generally have a 
bamboo placed acrofs their fhoulders, and a bafket at each end of it, 
in which they carry fith, vegetables, eges, and other fimilar articles. 
There are alfo great numbers of hawkers and pedlars, who go about 
with bags ftrapped on their fhoulders like a knapfack, which contain 
Various kinds of ftuff goods, the folds of which are expofed to view. 
Tn felling thefe ftuffs, they ufe the cubic meafure of fixreen inches. 
Barbers alfo are feen running about the ftreets in great plenty, with 
every inftrument Known in this country for fhaving the head and clean- 
hog the ears: they carry with them for this purpofe a portable chair, 
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a portable flove, and a {mall vefiel of water, and whoever wifhes to 
undergo either of tiicic operations , fits down in the itreet, while the 
operator performs his othce, tor which he receives a mace. ‘To dif. 
a their profciion, they carry a pair of large fteel tweezers, 
hich they open with their fingers, and let them clole again with fome 
iene of violence, which produces a frill found that 1s heard ata 
contiderable diftancé ; and fuch is their mode of fecking employment, 
That this trade in China ts avery profitable one may be pronounced, 
becauie every man muit be fhaved on a part of the head where itis 


A 
mnpotine to fhave himic!f. 
” 
‘ In feveral of the ftreets I faw perfons engaged in felling off goods 


by auction: the auctioneer ftood ona platform furrounded with the 
various articles he had to fell; he delivered himfelf in a loud and 
bawling manner, but the fmiling counterances of the audience, which 
was the only language I could interpret, feemed to expreis the enter. 
tainment they received from his harangue. 

¢ At each end of the principal ftreets, for there are no fquares in 
Pekin, there is alarge gateway fancifully painted, with an handfome 
roof coloured and varnithed ; beneath which the name of the ftreet is 
written in golden characters : ‘thefe arches terminate the nominal ftreet, 
or otherwiie there would be itreets in fome parts of the city of at leaf 
five miles in length, which are formed into feveral divifions by thefe | 
gateways. ‘They are very handfome, as well as central objects, and 
are railed in on each fide from the foot pavement. 

« The narrow {lreets are enclofed at each end with {mall lattice gates, | 











! 
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which are always fhut during the night; but all the confiderable ftreets | | 


are guarded both night and day by foldiers, who wear {words by their 
fides, and carry long whips in their hands, to clear the ftreets of any 


inconvenient throng of people, and to chaitife fuch as are refra@tory | 


in ordinary decorum or good behaviour. 
Notwithitanding the vatt extent of this place, there is little or no 
variety in their houfes, as I have before oblerved, but in the colours 


with which they are painted ; they are in reality nothing better than | 


temporary booths, ere¢ted entirely for exterior thew, a: nd without any 
view to dirength or durability. It is very rare, indeed, to fee an houle 
of miore than one ftory, except fuch as belong to mandarins, and even 
thefe are covered, as it were, by the walls which rife above every 
houfe or building in Pekin, except a lofty pagoda, and the imperial 
prace. 

‘ ‘here are no carriages ftanding in the freets for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, like our hackney coaches in London: the higher 
claiics of people keep palanquins, and others of lefs diftinétion have 


covered carts drawn by an horfe or mule. 

« The opinion, that the Chinefe women are excluded from the view | 
of ftrangers, hes very itl, if any, foundati ion, as among the ime | 
mente crowd aitembled to fee the cavalcade cf the Englifh embaily, 


one fourth of the whole at leait were women; a far oreater proportion | 


of that tex than is to be feen in any concourle of people whom curi0- 
fity aflemb!es in our Own country: and if the idea is founded in truth, 
that curiofity 1s a peculiar chara eriftic of the female difpofition 1 
hurope, 1 fhall preiume to fay that, from the eagernefs which we 
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obferved in the looks of the Chinefe women as we patied by them, that 
the quality which has jutt been mentioned ts cqually prevalent among 
« The women we faw On our paflage through Pelxin poflefied, In 

eneral, great delicacy of feature, and fair fkins by nature, with which, 
however, they are not content, and therefore whiten them with cof- 
metics; they likewile employ vermilion, but in a manner wholly dif- 
ferent from the application of rouge among our European ladies, for 
they mark the middle of their lips with it by a tripe of its deepeit co- 
lour, which, without pretending toreafon upon it, certainly heightened 
the effect of their features. ‘Their eves are very {mall, but powerfully 
brilliant, and their arms extremely long and fender. ‘Ihe only dif- 
ference between the women of Pekin, and thofe we had already feen, 
as it appeared to us, was that the former wear a fharp peak of black 
velvet or filk, which is ornamented with ftones, and defcends from the 
forehead almoft between their eyes; and that their feet, free from 
the bandages which have already been mentioned, were fuffered to at- 
tain their natural growth. 

« When we had paffed through the eaftern gate of the city, fome 
confufion having arifen among the baggage carts, the whole procedion 
was obliged to halt. 1, therefore, took the opportunity of eafing my 
limbs, which were very much cramped by the inconvenience of the 
machine, and perceiving a number of women in the crowd that fure 
rounded us, I ventured to approach them; and, addrefiing them 
with the Chinefe word C/cx-au, (or beautiful) they appeared to 
be extremely diverted, and gathering round me, but with an air of 
great modeity and politenefs, they examined the make and form of 
my clothes, as well as the texture of the materials of which they were 
compofed. When the carts began to move off, I took leave of thefe 
obliging females by a gentle fhake of the hand, which they tendered 
to me with the molt graceful affability ; nor did the men, who were 
prefent, appear to be at all diffatisfied with my condu&, but, on the 
contrary, exprefled, as far as I could judge, very great fatisfaction 
at this public attention I pzid to their ladies. It appears, therefore, 
that in this city, the women are not divetted of a rcafonable portion of 
their liberty, and, confequently, that the jealoufy attributed fo univer- 
fally to the Chinefe men, is nota predominant quality, at leait, in the 
capital of the empire. 

‘ Among other objets which we faw in our way, and did not fail 
to attract our notice, we met a funera! proceffion, which proved to bea 
very ftriking and folemn {pectacle: the coffin is covered by a canopy 
decorated with curtins of fatin, enriched with gold and flowers, and 
hung with efcutcheons : it is placed on a large bier or platform, and 
carried by at leaft fifty or fixty men, who fupport it on their fhoulders 
with lone hambcos crofiing each other, aad inarch eight abreait with 
how and folemn flep. A band of mufic immediately follows, playing 
a kind of dirge, which was not without a mixture of pleating tunes = 
tne relations and friends of the deceafled pericn then follow ed, arrayed 
i black and white dreffes. 

‘ Having pafled through the eatern fuburbs of the city, we entered 
td arich and beautiful country, when a fhort age of about four 
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miles brought us to one of the Emperor’s palaces named Yeumen. 

manyeumen, where we arrived about five o’clock in the afternoon, Op- 
prefied with fatigue from the extreme heat of the day, and the various 
impediments which obitructed our patlage, arifing from the immenfe 
crowds of people that may be faid to have filled up the whole way from 
Tong-tchew to this place, a journey of thirty miles. 

‘ Ina fhort time after our arrival, we received a very fcanty and 
indifferent refrefhment, when the whole fuite retired to fleep off the 
fatigue of the day.’ 

After a fhort ftay at a palace near Pekin, the ambaffador 
received a notification that his Imperial Majefty defired his 
prefence at his refidence in T’artary, beyond the great wall, 
He accordingly departed with fome of his fuite for that place; 
and the circumftances of the journey, with the defcription ofa 
new face of country, of the celebrated boundary wall, and 
of other objects, affords an agreeable variety. ‘he following 
picture of agricultural induttry we think worth copying : 


‘ Ona very high mountain I difcovered feveral diitinct patches of | 


cultivated ground, in fuch a itate of declivity, as to be altogether in- 
acceflible ; and while 1 was confidering the means which the owner 
of them muit employ to plant and gather his vegetables on thefe 
alarming precipices, I beheld him actually employed in digging a {mall 
fpot near the top of the hill, and in a fituation where it aj ppeared to 
me to be impoflible, without fome extraordinary contriv ance, for any 
one to ftand, much lefs to be following the bufinefs of a gardener, 
A more minute examination informed me, that this poor peafant had 
a rope faftened round his middle, which was fecured at the top of the 
mountain, and by which this hardy cultivator lets himfelf down to 
any part of the precipice where a few fquare yards of ground gave 
him encouragement to plant his vegetables, or his corn: and in this 
manner he had decorated the mountain with thofe little cultivated 
{pots that hung about it. Near the bottom, on an hillock, this in- 
duftrious peafant had erected a wooden hut, furrounded with a {mall 
piece of ground, planted with cabbages, where he fupported, by this 
hazardous induftry, a wife and family. The whole of thefe cultivated 
fpots do not amount to more than half an acre; and fituated, as they 
are, at confiderable diftances from each other; and, abitra¢ted from 
the continual danger he encounters, the daily fatigue of this poor 
man’s life, they offer a very curious example of the natural induftry 
of the Chinefe people.’ 

‘The public entry into the city of Jehol, the imperial refidence, 
and the audience given by the emperor to the ambaflador, are 
the fubjects of the enfuing chapters. They are defcribed, on the 
whole, in a manner not calculated to enhance our ideas of the 
bufine/s ; and the fucceeding relation of the attempt to extend 
military difcipline over al] the perfons compofing the ambafla- 
dor’s train, and of the public whipping of a Britifh foldier for a 
mifdemeanour, Calls forth fome free cenfures, though exprefled 


with due decorum. 
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The embafly left Jehol and returned to Pekin, where prepa- 
rations were made for the ambaflador’s winter refidence, with 
all the {plendor and digmt fuited to his character. Hitherto, 
appearances feemed favourable tothe fuccefs of bis miflion ; and 
his reception might be termed a gracious and hofpitable one, 
though the Chinele cultom of keeping {ftrangers in a kind of 
honourable confinement was rigoroufly obferved. Soon after 
the return of the emperor to Pekin, however, viz. on Monday 
O&. 7, to the great furprize and confufion of the embaily, an 
order was fent to them to prepare for their departure on the 
Wednefday enfuing ; and, though the grand Choulaa, or prime 
minifter, gave permiflion for two days’ longer delay, this indul- 
gence was revoked by the exprefs command of the emperor him- 
ielf. ‘Che caufes of this fudden mandate are beyond the power 
of this writer to fathom, and we muft wait for tarther inform- 
ation before we can judge adequately refpeCting it. Inthe mean 
time, fuch a dilgraceful and really injurious difmiflal cannot 
but appear extremely inconfiftent with the mild and polite cha- 
racter of the Chineie nation, and of the prefent emperor in par- 
ticular. Its effects are thus defcribed : 

« ‘The hurry and confufion of this day is beyond defcription; and 
if the foldiers had not been called in to have ailifted in packing the 
baggage and itores, a much greater part mult have been left behind, 
that actually became a prey to the Chinefe. 

‘ The portraits of their Majetties were taken down, but as the cafes 
in which they had come from England, had been broke up for fixtures 
inthe apartments, a few deals, haitily nailed together, were now their 
only protection. As for the {late canopy, it was not taken down, but 
abfolutely torn from the wall, as the original cafe that contained it, 
had been alfo employed in various convenient ufes, and there was not 
time to make anew one. ‘Ihe ttate chairs were prefented to fome of 
the mandarins ; and the canopy was given to fome of Lord Macartney’s 
fervants: though, in the fcramble, the Chinefe contrived to come 
in fora fhare. ‘They alfo contrived to purloin a very large quantity 
of wine ; nor was it poflible, in fuch a icene of hurry and confufion, 
to prevent thofe opportunities which they were on the watch to feize. 
In one way or other, however, the public baggage, flores, furniture, 
&c. were jumbled togetlier as weil as circumftances would admit; and 
no pains or activity were wanting in thofe employed io perferm that 
fudden and unexpected duty.’ 

The journey from Pekin to Canton, moftly performed along 
the rivers and canals which form {uch an admirable fyftem of 
inland water-communication through that vait empire, is the 
principal fubject of the remainder ot the book. As they pro- 
ceeded without intermiffion, and fcarcely ever left their junks, 
nothing but the paling Jand{cape could be an object of their ob- 
fervation. ‘This offered a great variety of pidturefque {cenery, 
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with a perpetual fucceifion of palaces, pagodas, villages, 


towns, cities, gardens, and cultivated felds ;—delightful, no 
doubt, to fee, but fomewhat palling in defcription. The 
writer, indeed, is fully aware of the tendency to famenefs in 
this part of his narration, and has exerted himfelf as much as 
poflible to give varicty, at leaft in the language. Next to the 
immente population, the molt remarkable circumftance was the 
great number of foldiery lining the banks of the canals and rivers, 
and, by the falutes of their artillery, making as it were a running 
fire from Pekin to Canton. ‘The embaily was likewife treated 
with nocturnal illuminations, fome of them of the moft fuperb 
and brilliant kind; and nothing was omitted that was proper to 
teitify refpect either to the embaily itfelf, or to the Mandarin 
accompanying it, who was of high rank in the army, and much 
efteemed at court. ‘Lhe account of one of thefe illuminations 
is very ftriking : 

¢ At the conclufion of this chain of hills, that had fo long excluded 
any view into the country, we were furprized with a line of light that 
extended for feveral miles over mountains and vallies, at fome ‘aifenes 
from the river, and formed one uninterrupted, blazing outline, as they 


rofe or funk in the horizon. 

« In fome parts of this brilliant, undulating line, it was varied or 
thickened, as it appeared, by large bands or groups of torches; and, 
on the moft confpicuous heights, immenfe bonfires threw their flames 
towards the clouds. Nor was this all, for the lights did not only 

ive the outline of the mountain, but jometimes ferpentifed up it, 
and connected, by a fpiral ftream of light, a large fire at the bottom, 
with that which reddened the fummit. 

« The number of lanterns, lamps, or torches employed on this oc- 
cafion, muft have beea beyond all calculation, as the two extremitics 
of the illuminated {pace, taken in a trait line, and without eftimating 
the finkings of the vallies, or the inequality of the mountain Lops, 
could not exclude a lefs diltance from each other than three miles. 
Whether thefe lights were held by an army of foldiers, and a very 
large one would have been neceflary on the occafion, or were fixed in 
the ground, | could not learn ; but it was certainly the moit magnif- 
cent illumination ever feen by the bur: opean trave ller, and the moft 
{fplendid compliment ever paid to the public dignity of an European 
Ambaffador. Not only a vail range of country, but the courfe of the 
river, for feveral miles, received the 1i cht of day from this artificial 
blaze. Succeliive difcharges of artillery were, at regular diltances, 
added to the honour of this amazing and moit fuperb {pectacle.’ 

This journey or voyage lafted from October gth to Decem- 
ber sgth, when it terminated at Canton. With fome obter- 
vations on this well-known place, and a very brief account of 
the voyage home, the writer’s narration ends: but he has added 
a fupplementary chapter, defcribing, from information, Capt. 
Mackintofh’s paflage trom Hoang: tchew to Chufan, with fome 
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tach ars. An appendix contains a journal of the 
tranfactions on board the ships, during the abfence of the em- 


rom the idea which we have given of this work, it will 
be fecn that it cannot in any meafure fuperfede the expected 
publication of Sir G. Staunton, which will doubtlefs fupply us 
with all the information in which this may be deficient. At 
the fame a it is very probable that Sir George’s perform- 
ance will not contain roses! particulars of minute occurrences 
aid maine here detailed, and which, thouzh not ver 
important, contribute to the reader’s entertainment, Ajto- 
gether, we cannot but regard the volume before eg as no meant 
attempt to amufe the public, who will probabl y give it, and 
who ought to give it, a favourable reception. It is not deco- 


sad with engravings. Mi. 
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Art. XI. The magnetic Atlas, or Variation Ch arts cf the whole ter- 
a aqgHes PONS Globe ; > ———s a Svitem of the | V aria tion and Di, ) of 
the Needle, by which, the Obfervations dite truly made, the 
Longitude may be iieschind. By John Churchman. 4to. 
il, rs. Boards. Sewell. 1794s 


N the year 1790 Mr. Churchman printed a fmall pamphlet 

on this fubject at Philadelphia, and, about the fame time, 
a chart of the northern hemifphere ; on which he exhibited the 
variations of the magnetical needle, deduced from a theory of 
thofe variations which enabled bim (as he faid,) to aflign the 
variation of the needle at any time and place whatever, with 
abfolute certainty. —Our account of thefe publications may be 
feen at p. 334 of vol. xii, N. S.; and a defence of it, in reply 
toa remonitraace from Vir. Church man, at p. 479 of the fame 
volume. In Mr. Churchman’s objections to our account of 
his former publications, he informed us that he trufed he could 
then affign the fituations of his two magnetical points, for the 
prefent or eny future time, with preat certainty; and that 
the obfervations would be found to agree with the theory in 
every part of the world. ‘To this we could then only reply 
that we were glad to hear it; that we fhould be fi iil more 
pleafed to bear teftimony to it: but that what we had then faid 
related only to what he had then publiihed ;—fo the matter retted 
at that time. 

The re fult tof Mr. Churchman’s farther invefigations is now 
before us; and moft happy fhould we be, did it enable us to 
bear that ¢ 1." wen A to the truth of his theory which we wilbed 
todo: but this is fo far from being the cale, that innumerable 
inflances might be quoted from his map of the fouthern hemi- 

Riv, May, 1795. u fohere, 
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fphere, to prove that his theory is not more conformable to ob. 
fervation in that hemifphere than it isin the northern one. We 
muft content ourfelves with mentioning two. 

At Otahcite, in the neighbourhood of which the eaftern va- 
riation comes to a minimum, without pafling through O and 
becoming weft, the variations given by the chart are about 
three times the rea] quantity ; namely, 15 or 16 degrees, in- 
ftead of 5 or 6 degrees, the quantity oblerved. On the other 
hand, off Staten Land, where the ealtern variations are the 
preatelt that we know in the fouthern hemifpheie, the chart 
gives little more than one third part of the quantity obferved ; 
namely, about g degrees, inflead of 25 or 26. 

When an ingenious man has fpent much money and much 
time in the purfuit of an object, in itfelf of importance, it is 
painful to be obliged to fay that in our opinion he has failed : 
but our duty to the public, and regard to our ewn charaer, 
which is before that public, compel us to fpeak the truth, to 
the beft of our judgment. Wa 
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Ax. XIL.  Liuformation concerning the Strength, Views, aud Interefts 
of the Poxvers prefently [now] at war; intended to affit true 
Friends to ation and their Country, to judge of the Progrefs 

and Effects of the prefent War; and to decide upon the grand 

Queition of immediate Peace? or War for another Campaign } f By 

Robert Heron. 8vo. pp. 314. 5s. Boards. Edinburgh, Mor- 

rifon; London, Vernor. 1794, 

OF this publication by much the fmalleft part is original; 

the reft confilts principally of tranflations of Montgail- 
lard’s State of France in May 1794, of his fequel to that work, 
of an abftract of a pamphlet intitled ** Raffurez-vous,” and 
alfo of St. Juft’s fpeech or ** Report concerning the negocia- 
tions of France with the neutral powers ;” all which have al- 
ready pafled under our review. ‘That part which proceeds 
more immediately from the author’s own pen we have read 
with fatisfaction. From local fituation, he is not within the 
vortex of parties, and therefore he writes for the benefit of the 
public, and not of this or that defcription of politicians. He 
has judgment to difcern what is right; candor to make him 
feel and acknowlege that meafures are not good merely becaufe 
they are propofed by one fet of men, nor bad becaufe they are 
oppofed by another ; and he appears to have patriotifm to induce 
him to prefer the intereft of his country to that of any miniftry 
or any oppofition, 

The firft article by Mr. Heron is an abftract of the hiftory of 
the French revolution, in which we find many obfervations 
JiGated by wildom and philefophy. The radical error of the 
fisft 
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§rftnational aflemb bly of France he defcribes as having crifen from 
imazining that a wi bole nation could be at once philofephized, 
ff we may ufe fuch a term as applicable to this cafe ; that great 
and powerful interefts could be cru%ed at the fame inftant, 
without producing a convullion; that the ardor of patriotifm 
could in every breaft triumph over every confideration of (elf, 

nd overcome every prejudice; and that every inftitution in a 
val kingdom, of however long a ftanding, however refpected, 
however ve! nereliier’ in the eyes ‘of great numbers of men, could 
be abolifhed in a fhorter time and with lefs dificu! lty than a 
fingle individuat would take or experience in breaking through 
an inveterate habit. . a 

By way of fupplement to Montgaillard’s publication, Mr. 
H. gives what he calls a ftate of parties, Mc. in France in 
May laf, to the middle of O@ober:—but it is much lefs a 
ftatement of facts than a feries of fpeculative opinions: fome 
of them, however, appear, from recent reports made to the 
Convention by different committees, to be weil founded. He 
ventures occaftonally to dive into futurity, acd to forete] the 
fate of the party which at prefent poflefles an afcendency in the 
councils of France. 

Another article of this publication bears the title of * Reflec- 
tions on the events of the prevent campaign.” We muft pre- 
mife that, at the period in which our author wrote , the con- 
cueft of Holland had not taken place: that event, therefore, 
was not to be found in the lift of calamities which had then be- 
falien the den ies; if ithad, he would fcarcely have denied, as he 
does, that the campaign was invariably difaftrous to the coms 
hined powers, and fortunate to the French. He admits that 
either thofe who planned or thofe who executed the meafures 
of the allies were guilty of many overfights, and committed 
many errors in the courfe of the campaign. © Dumourier (he 
fays ) ought not to have been fuf fered, on any pretence, to lead 
his thattered forces, unmolefted, from Nerwin le to the con- 
fines of French Flanders, when ‘Cobourg and Ciairfait might 

eafily have cut them entirely off. The firft declaration of Co- 

bourg z, however rafh, ought not to have been retracted..... La 
Fayette and Deencerier ought not indeed to have been trufted ; 
hut nat to have been, the one caft to rot in a dungeon, the other 
eriven Out as a fugitive ; for the ill treatment of two fuch men 
Wes —— calculated to deter others among » French from 
lowing tneir example; and by confequence to cement the 
union of the re; publicans.? Having ei een el feveral other 
errors of the tninitte rs atid generals of the allies, he pafles the 
nteace on them all by juoting the fubRance of the 
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famous faying of Chancellor Oxenftierne, §° Let us divert Ours 
feives, my friencs ; the world governs itfelf.”” 

The author, in another fection, gives us © a general view of 
the (ate of the dominions of our continental allies,’ which he 
reprefents as much Jefs exhaulted than -hofe of France, and as 
ftill pofleffing the means of profecuting the war with vigour 
and effect :—but, if he be as much out in bis calculation of 
the {prrit and energy of the other members of the confederacy, 
as he is refpe€ting the Dutch, we have a molt melancholy 
profpect indeed ! 

In his next fucceeding article, Mr. H. lays before his read. 
ers the * Prefent internal ftate of the Britifh empire,’ and la- 
bours to prove this propofition, that * neither the population 
nor the wealth of Britan has yet been exhaufted by the war,’ 
His arguments on this head are more than plaufible; they are 
forcible: but they do not prove that, beczule the country ftill 
pofefles ample refources, the pretent war is either juft or ne- 
ceflary. IJtis true, however, that in oiher parts of his work 
he hes argued in fupport of the opinion that we could not have 
avoided it without abandoning the general interefts of Europe, 
and ho zardirg the cxiflence of what has hitherto enabled Great 
Britain to maintain an afcencency in the four quarters of the 
world. Fle attempts to obviate ihe objections to this or to any 
war, which are drawn from an apprehention of the confequences 
that might be produced by an increafe of the public debt, and 
the tyflem of funding : the advantages and difadvantages of this 
fyflem are fairly fet in oppofition to each other, and the former 
are ultimately made to preponderate. We fear, however, 
that, on this topic, he has proved too much; for, if we un- 
derftand him rightly, a debt of ten thoufand millions would 
not weich the country down more than a debt of one million. 

On the ‘ubje& ot juries, our author fhews, fronger perhaps 
than on any other, that he is not influenced by a party fpirit: 
he alludes to fome late decifions or verdicts, and is very far 
from condemning them, er calling the perfons difcharged by 
them ‘*acquitted felons. ’— His opinions refpecting aflociations 
and focietics, differing as they do fo widely from thofe of mo 
other perfons, whether ating in conjunction with or in oppo- 


fition to government, fhew at leaft that he thinks for himfelf. 
As thefe opinions are cclivered in a few lines, and are not with- 
out a degree of novelty to reconimend them, we will tranfcribe 
them: 

© To Political Aficiations, of whatever temper,—whether Conf 
tutional, or Friends to the People, 1 mult confefs myfelf no friend. 
Nor do J] juppofe, that any lawyer or politician, would be able to 
maiptain fucceistu:ly, that fuch affociations, whatever their profefiions 
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may be, are not,—although forbidden by no pofitive, precife, and 
girett law,—diametricaliy oppofite to the fundamental principles of 
the Britifh conititution. If they be ill attended ; with few ms mbers; 
wichout any tide of popularity in their favour; uttering no loud and 
decifive voice concerning public affairs; purfuing no fecret, artful 
mea(ures, to influence the general fentzments of the community: they 
are then good for nothing,—focieiics, only in name. If, on the 
other hand, their members be many, vigilant, and attive; if they 
caterfere boldly, artfully, and clamoroully, to influence the public 
fentiments: they then virtually and unavoidably ufurp from the 
teral and conttituted authorities (becaufe it is not compatible with 
their exillence to do otherwife) a coniiderable fhare of the effli- 
cient public power; reducing thofe contiituted authoriues to vain 
thadows.’ 

Two fhort articles, £ on the conduét of the neutral powers,’ 
and thoughts ‘ refpecting the farther profecution of the war and 
a final pacification,’ conclude this work, The objects of the 
war, fo often blinked and fo often fhitted by the minifter, are 
ftated by our author, not as communicated to him by any one 
in the fecret, but as collected from the conduct and language 
of the different powers combined again{t France: for parti- 
culars, we refer to the book, p. 409, 310. His plan for pro- 
fecuting the war and finally making peace marks a ftrong, but 
at the fame time too fanguine a mind. In framing it, Mr. H. 
never once thought that flolland would not only be ftricken out 
of the confederacy, but that her arms and refources might, in 
the enfuing campaign, be employed againtt her former afflociates 
in the war; he never dreamed that the allies would be in the 
deplorable condition in which the opening of the year 1795 
found them, incapable of defending themfelves againft an enemy 
every where victorious, and feeking their fatety only in flight: 
he never imagined that the French would be able to repair their 
lofles at Toulon by the acquifition of the whule navy, dock- 
yards, and naval ftores, of a nation hitherto known as one of 
the maritime powers ; and con{squently it never occurred to 
him that we fhould be in the fituation in which he now {fees 
us. Would that we could fee Peace concluded on the terms 
which he propoies ; it would certainly be honourable to us, 
end happy for all Europe! but alas! in the prefent ftate of 
affairs it is not to be expected, and in the prefent temper of 
the public mind it will not be fought. 

l'o this publication are prefixed two prints, one of Barrere, 
the other of Robefpierre. 
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and Davies. 1754. 

N every commendatory fenle of the te Tm), thy 

truly academic. Without encouraging that iteliediual i 
ftabilicy which charaétcrized the antient academic {ey the 
author fearches after truth with a liberal {pirit, aud is willing 
to embrace it, wheie betier evidence cannot be odtatned, on 
the humble ground of proba ability. His topics aie tor the moit 
part fuch as may reafonably be sige to eng ge the atten. 
tion, and to intereft the curiofity, learned men; and ke 
treats them in that firain of cool a es wiih that jo- 
gical precifion of method, and with that chafte finipiicity and 
claffical purity of fryle, which are fo pecuharly proper in fer- 
mons delivered belcre a learned univerti \y. Several of the 
difcourfes contained in this volume appear to have been written 
for the pe of meeting objections and cithculties, wiich 
may naturally be fuppofed to arife In converjation among ttu- 
cents in theolog} » and others; and which, if lefe unnoticed, 
might give an undue bias to their minds in their inquiries after 
truth. Of thefe, fome refpect the evidences and doctrine of 
revelation, and others the principles and practice of morals. 

Some of the opponents of revelation, particularly Roufieau 
having objeCted that its advocates reafon ina circle, proving 
the dotrine by the miracles, and the miracles by the doctiine: 
Mr. Faweett, in his fir? difcourfe, explains, as we think, very 
clearly and judicioufly, the connection between the internal 
evidence of revelation and its external proofs; fhewing that 
internal arguments alone can have no farther poftive weight 
than to manifeft that fuch a revelation may be of divine origi- 
nal, but that their xegative force may overpower the fir: ongek 
external evidence ; fince a fytiem of religion, which contains 
any thing contradictory to reafon, by whatever external proofs 
it comes recommended, can by no means demand our belich— 
‘The fecond fermon is an able defence of the wifdomn of divine 
Providence in admitting fo many external rites into the Jewilh 
religion, and in fupporting its credit by fo long a ferics of un- 
exampled events. ‘ihe defence is chiefly grounded on the pee 
culiar character and fituation of the antient Hebrews, and on 
the eflential evidence which the religion of the Jews, and the 
circumftances of their nation through a long fuccetiion of ages, 
have a a to the truth of Chriftianity. Perhaps, on this 
fubject, the author iays more ftrefs on the typical connection 
between the rites of Judailm and the eveits of Chriftianity, 
0 than 
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shan the argument will bear.—In the ¢dird difcourfe, the evi- 
dence of the truth of Chriftianity, drawn from the prophecies of 
our Saviour, is forcibly ftated.—The complaint having been fre- 
quently urged that the evidences of Chriftianity are not fo con- 
vincing as its importance might feem to require, it is the bufi- 
nels of the fourth fermon to fhew that thefe evidences are fufh- 
cient to engage our belief; that to have made them irrefiftible 
would have been a meafure equally inconfiftent with the ufual 
conduct of Deity, and with the particular defign of Chriftia- 
nity; and that ftronger evidence, if it were granted, would 
probably have no confiderable effect on the manners of man- 
kind, ‘Ihe author, in this difcourfe, follows the analogical 
method of reafoning which was fo ably employed by Bifhop 
Butler. —In reply to the objection often brought againft Chrifti- 
anity, from the mifchief which it has occafioned in fociety, it 
is in the fifth fermon ftrongly urged that no inftitution can be 
anfwerable for the excefles which it forbids, and which its ge- 
nuine principles have a tendency to prevent; and that Chrifti- 
anity, in fact, has been productive of the beft moral effects. 

The object of the fixth and of the feventh difcourfes is to 
vindicate the doctrines of divine influence and of atonement ; the 
former, by fhewing that our ignorance of the manner in which 
divine communications are made is of no weight againft the 
exprefs declaration of revelation; the latter, by endeavouring 
to eftablifh the unlimited extent of the benefits of redemption to 
all nations in every age of the world. If what is advanced on 
thefe fubjects fhould not be univerfally thought fatisfaCtory, it 
will at leaft be allowed the merit of ingenuity. —Next follow two 
fermons, on the general topic of the practical ftudy and ufe of 
the fcriptures, and on the peculiar obligations of Chriftians to 
refrain from vicious practices. 

Tie remaining five difcourfes are on general topjcs. In 
this part of the volume, the curious queftion is firft difcufled, 
how far benevolence requires us to refrain from actions, which 
we judge indifterent, from a regard to the feruples of others ; 
and it iS maintained that to indulge ourfelves in pleafures or 
purfuits, which, though they may appear indifferent to us, are 
judged immoral by another, is reprehenfible, on account of its 
tendency to ‘educe our neighbour into practices which appear 
to him to be ciiminal.—‘i he next inquiry is, how far the go- 
vernment of the thoughts or mental! difcipline is practicable 
and necellary.— The obligation of guarding againft {mall faults, 
and of attending to the Je{s important duties, is then examined 
and eftablifhed.— The folly of that inverted kind of hypocrify, 
not uncommon among young people, which confifts in dif. 
guifing virtue and in affeting vice, is In a diftinct difcourie 
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very happily expofed.—Laftly, the criminality of doing es 
that good may come, under the plea that nothing which j 
ufeful can be morally wrong, is aflerted and iuftrated in 
feveral pertinent inftances.—Thefe moral difcour{es afford 
young preachers a happy example of the manner in which in- 
genious fpeculation may be united with practical utility. In. 
deed, the whole volume may be juftly recommended to their 
attention, as a pattern well deferving of imitation by thofe 
whofe fituation gives them an opportunity of ad tdréffing audi. 
tories compofed, for the molt part, of perfons of refined tafte 
and cultivated underftandings. 





Art. XIV. Letters to Alcander. Written between the Years 1777 
and1783. 2Vols. Crown8vo. pp.350. 6s. fewed. Becket. 
1795. 

yo thofe of our readers who are cndued with fuch a fiare of 

A natural fenfibdility, or whofe bofoms have been fo far 
foftened by forrowas - be capable of enjoying * the penfive 
pleafures,” thefe letters will "be a very acceptable prefent. 

‘They are written und j the powerful preflure of fettled grief 

for the lofs of a beloved wife and child, and are the judicious 

effort of a finfible and elegant mind to relieve itfelf from the 
heavy burcen of hopelefs difap; yolntment, and in foine degree 
tore{ume its tran iquillity, by engaging in various |iterary occu 
pations, or by making excurfions among new {cenes of nature. 
"The literary fubdjects, which chiefly employ the writer’s atten- 
tion, are either hiftorical or poctical, in hiftory, he commue 
nicates to his friends ingenious remarks on the wars of Italy, 
related at leng th by the voluminous Guicciardini; on fome of 
the more intereiting portions of the French hiftory; and on the 
early pericds of the Scotch and Englifh hiftory. ‘lhe author’s 
elegant talte appears in his ob{ervations on the fimilarity be- 

tween the genius and productions of Dante and Milton. A 

Jetter on this fubje&t we fhall copy, as a f{pecimen of the chatfie 

jimplicity of his ftyle: 

I have converfed for fome time with Dante the earlief of the 
Tralian poets. When I read this poct, I think of the remark which 
has been made, that as the moft vigorous plants often {pring in a virgin 
foil, fo genius fometimes makes its happielt fhoots in-the writers who 
hrit applied themfelves to the cultivation of pocly. In the wild and 
regular compofition of Dante, I yet remark a loftinefs of thought, 
and vigor of expreflion, that Aas not been furpafied by the more 
polithed poets of a later date in that language. 

‘ Milton, who was well acquainted with the Italian poets, has 
drawn many hints from Dante to the improvement of his poem. In 
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«s Resions of forrow, doleful fhades, where peace 
And reft can never dwell, hope never comes 


That comcs to all, 


race the awtul words of Dante written in the gate of thefe doleful 


race 


re gions: 
« Laffate ogni: fperanza, vol, che’ntrate. 
Neither is there wanting a confiderable degree of ee be- 
tween the genius of the Englifh and the Italian poet The fame 
caring fpirit carried both poets to p afs the bound of the Vifible diurnal 
{he re, and to explore the fecrets of an invifible world. The fublime 
ynages, folemn train of thought, concifenefs and energy of language, 
that charaéterife the Engelifh, are alfo found in the Italian poet, 
midit the vigorous flights of abold fancy, we may alfo obferve thata 
Ni te caft of mind leads ‘each of thefe poets to engage in abjirufe dif- 
quilit ions, and to interweave the fubtleties of theology with the more 
pleating defcriptions of poetry. ; 

« As there 1s arefemblance in the chara&ter and genius of Milton 
and Dante, fo we may alfo trace a likeneis in their jortunes and the 
events of their life. Both poets lived at a time when their country 
was rent by inteltine diffentions, in which they took no inconfiderable 

part. In the civil wars in England, Milton, inclined to republican 
prit ciples, warmly efpoufed the interes of that violent party by 
which the monarchy was overthrown. In the fierce conteits that 
acitated the itate of Florence between the oppofite factions of the 
Bra inchi and Neri, Dante was an eminent leader of the Bianchi. 
Fortune, which in the beginning had favoured them in their poliical 
courfe, was equally adverfe to both in the conclufion. By the triumph 
o: the roya ' party in England, Milton was involved in perils and dif- 
irefles, and by the fucceffes of the Neri i in Florence, Dante with his 
party was ay out into banifhment. ‘The courage and conftancy of the 
poets was not overcome by adverfity, and calamity only added new 
ardour to their genius. Milton in obfcurity and difgrace undertook 
his noble work of Paradife Loft, and Dante in exile compofed his 
fingular poem, - ich firit difplayed the beauty and compafs of the 
Italian ton gue, and fet an example to other nations to improve their 
native language. 
« Milton has touched on his diftreffes and the reproach that attend. 
¢ him in the latter part of his life; 
«© Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darknels, and with dangers compatt round, 
And {folitude.”? 
© Dante alfo pathetically deplores the misfortunes of his exile, in 
rant prediction which he feigns his anceftor to have pronounced to 
hall in paradife concerning his future fortune. 
«© As by a ftepdame cruel and unjuft 
Hypolitus from Athens was exil’d, 
Thou from thy native Florence muft depart. 
And thou fhalt leave all, that in profperous days 
hy foul had held moft dear, and with the fmart 
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Sut that which most thy fpirte will opprels 

Js that perverie unrighteous company, 

That, cait with thee to banithment, fhall turn 
With fenielefs rage, and bafe ingratitude, 
Againit thy peace, compelling thee to keep 
"Thy way apart.”’ 

« Dante died in that banithment cf ev/o/e affi€tions he complains; 
lefs fortunate in that refpect than Milton, who though in obfcurity 
and diftrefs, yet ended his life in his native country.’ 

The author quotes and comments on Petrarch, Spencer, 
and other poets, and gives his reader feveral imall pieces of 
poetry ; fome of which are tranflations, others original. 

In the relation of his excurfion to the [fle of Wight, to 
Scotland, and to Flanders, natural defcriptions are united with 
interefting reflections. Several mifcel]aneous topics are in the 
courfe of thefe letters introduced; and, while the reader is led 
from one agreeable fubject to another, he every where partakes 
of that foft melancholy which throws a pleating fhade over the 
whole picture.—!t is impofiible to perufe thofe letters, in which 


the writer dwells on the caufe of his grief, without enjoying 


the luxury of tender fympathy. K. 





Art. XV. The Hiflory of the Reign of George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, &c. from the Conclution of the Sixth Seflion of the Four- 
teenth Parliament, in 1780, to the End of the Seventh Seffion of 
the Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain, ini7g0. Vol. LI. * 
Svo. pp. 494- 6s. Boards. Evans. 1794. 

HE writer of this work, which might not improperly be 
called A decennial Regifter of the Affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, ftill continues to digeft, in the order and form of annals, 

a variety of the great occurrences not only of this country, but 

of Europe in general. The progrefs and termination of the 

American war; the rupture with Holland; the India tranfac- 

tions; the difturbances in Ireland; the commencement of the 

French revolution; and the chief heads of public bufinels in 

parliament; are among the molt important articles treated in 

this volume. The author, as is certainly molt defireable ina 

hiftory of recent cvents, has made ic bis chief object to vive a 

clear ftatement of facts, as far as they could be collkGted from 

public documents; and this he appears to have executed with 
juficient fidelity to render his work a very uletul remem- 
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Hiflory of the Reign of George Il. of 


mraacer. At the f2me time, he has not entirely confined him- 
feif to the office of a journalitt. Obfervations and reflections 
ave occafionally interfperled , and they are fuch as difcover a 
remperate fpirit of freedom ; confide: ably lowered, indeed, in 
sts tone, fince the appearance of the firft volume, ‘and perhaps 
not altogetoer fupported with conlillency ;—particularly in the 
account which is given of the applications to parliament for the 
repeal of the corporation and teit acts. “The work is written 
jn a corr rect and aay llyle ; of which, as well as of the 
writer’s cait of political fentiment, our readers will judge from 
the tollowing reflections, with which, among others, he con- 
cludes the prefent volume; 

« There is little in the prefent appearance of European politics to 
footie philai ened v, or to encourage expectation. ‘The fond vifions 


0c 


of benevole t fpeculatic n are fruitrated by the depraved praétice of 
mankind; and though changes in the civil itate cf men will neceffarily 


be wrought from the difulion of knowledge, the inequality of pro- 
perty, an nd the funding tyftem, the experience of the prefent day af- 
fords hitle reafon to welcome fuch events. 

« Revelations effected by the populace, are efpecially to be dread- 
ed. However right in their fen uments, or honett in their intentions, 
the multiiuce cannot be temp erate in their actions, or wife in the di- 
reGtion of their irrefiitible efforts. ‘lo prevent fuch evils, is always 
laudable; but there is only one infallible mode of preventing revolu- 
tions, and thai is, by making them unneceflary. The itatefman 
who would preferve his country from the calamities of which he has 
been forecently a witnefs, muft be inflru&ted by the example: he mutt, 
by the moft rigid economy, guard egainft that fatal derangement of 
public credit, which has overwhelmed France in an abyis of mifery 5 
and a prudcat attention to the grievances of the fubject muft, in all 
cafes, anticipate complaint. Whatever the conftitution of modern 
fociety, and the improved ftate of human knowledge, has obvioully 
rendercd cbfolete, ought not to be too tenacioufly retained ; and it 
inould be remembered, that while reform p: oceeds from the govern~ 
ing powers themfe!ves, it may be conduéted with prudence. 

‘ It irom the more extended range of Luropean politics, we con- 
tract our view to the narrow circuit of cur domeftic concerns, the pa- 
triotic mind will fee but tittle caufe for al and will find many 
things to reprove and to deplore. ‘The war fyftem, fo inimical to 
the peace and profperity of a commercial people, and which has 
been uniformly condemned by all found potiticians, is fill purfued on 
every frivolous occ afion; an inattention to economy, the only virtue 

which can fave the country, is too little regarded in almoft every de- 
partment of government 

bs Bat we lament, with fill ceerer concern, the fiate of parties in 
this nation. ‘The reformers are Vilionary, violent, and exorbitant in 
their deman ds 5 the p: urty of the court are ten 1cious of every abufe. 
We regard with a reli: gious awe the great Princip! es of the conftita- 
tion, and we fhould tremble at the innovation which fhogk one fingle 


pallar of it ig church or flate. But practical refornis endanger no- 
thing; 
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ntry ought undoubtedly to be greatly reduced ; 


oft to the eafe and happinefs 
The peace 


that can operate to increafe the public debt, 
ought moft cautioufly to be avoided, as the firft and greateft of evils, 
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‘ned with as little expence 


Thefe fenfible obfervations are followed by feveral jut re- 


marks on the ftate of literature 
we recommend the whole performance 
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, icience, education, and morals; 


to the attention of 


the public,—particularly to the ring generation. 


A Jate adveritten 


name, Robert M‘Fatlane, Efq. 
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Part I, 
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ps. fewed. Cadell and 


am} bie nags of Porraflus into great vogue, about th irty 


years 
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aro § 


‘and fome 


tolerable feats, 
original performance, have fince been achieved : 


in imitation of that truly 


but Anfty 


himfelf is a riding MASTER, of excellence hitherto unequal- 


led. 


‘The prefent performance, 


No man beftrides Pegafus with more 
however, will at leaft rank with 


eafe and 


prace, 


that of the far-fam’d SIMKIN, the correfpondent of * his dear 
brother in Wales.” 


This poetical fketch of the fhare whi 
(but moie particularly the brigade of Guards,) u 
mand of the Duke of York, had in the memorable 
of the year nincty-three, is introduced by a preface ; 


ch the Britifh troops, 
under the come 
> Campaign 
in which 


the writer obferves that he * has endeavoured to defcribe, as 
accurately as pofible, the fcenes to which he was himfelf an 


eye-witnefs; and events hitherto unnoticed, 


except in the 


public papers, will not, he trufts, be deemed uninterefting to 
his countrymen.’ 
Little verfed i 


ro ff a 
Wi! » a 


in © fcholaftic rules, 


sinadvert, if neceflary, 


W)} 


i eood 


> he hopes that © criticifm 


humour, fo as to correct, 


pot to crufh, an unpractifed and unprefuming adventurer.’ 
As a fhort fpecimen of the fuccefs with which this humble 
fervant of Mefdames Ciio and ‘THALIA has afiumed the man- 
be celebrated ** Bath Guide,’ 
from his deicription of the march of the brigade from London 
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to Greenwich, in order to embark for the Continent, Feb, 25, 
17933; which, as the poet papi! intimates, will bring to the 
reader’s recolle@tion Hogarth’s celebrated march to Finchley : 


© Of my fupper, fo lately in Devonthire trick’d, 
‘Torn away from my friends, and my puller b half pich’d ds 
Scarce fuffer’d to bid them a parting adieu * ! 
By the help of four horte ‘s to i.ondon | flew, 
And hatten’d to join the brigade in the Park, 
Affembling tow’rds Greenwich to march and embark. 
Had you witnefs’ d the fcene, you’d have thought, | am fure, 
Of Hogarth’s s, this march was a Caricature 
Prim’d with Whitbread’s entire, and their bofom- friend gin, 
A long time elaps’d cre they form’d to fall in. 
* * * * *% 
All fmooth!y went on in the frong of our line, 
But the rear, O ye gods! who on earth could define? 
Not a fingle pot- -alehoufe efcap’d an affault, 
And they drain’d to the dregs ev’ry barrel of malt. 
; Supported between two battalion-me n, here, 
_- Hifling hot from the bung, reel’d a tall grenadier. 
Two damfcls attending, bis armour to bear, 
As drank as the ftaggering hero were there; 
His crofs belts and pouch the tair Phillada bore, 
While his cap Amaryllis triumphantly wore ! 














Our march was retarded by whifkies and 21285 
Mad oxen, mad drive: 8, and obftinate pivs, 
Nien boxing dogs barking, and women in tears, 
And noifes that near mee the — oF our ears; 
Carts follow’d to pick up all ttragglers they found, | 
Who, unable to move, ha Lrep os*d on the cround. 
Midft a buftle, to which I can nothing compare, 


At length we arriv’d at the Hoipital {quare 4; : 
Our Sov’ reign, God blefs him! belov’d ard rever’d, 
Benignantly {miling, among it us app. ate | 
Around him f{ thofe Patterns ¢ f excellence fh 

Waele jewels, that luftre refleét on his throne. 
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‘ * The orders for the etshatica tion of the firft three battalions of 
Geards were fo fuddenly iffued, that many officers who we re employ ed 
on the recruiting fervice, with diticulty reacucd London in time, to 
march with the brigade to Greenwich.’ 

¢+ Greenwich. 

t ‘The affability and condefcenfion, which f ) pec cuilarly diftinevihh 
our Royal Family, were never more confpi cuous than on this occafion; 
and as we pafled in review, every foldier’s countenance was e «hil: arated. 
The Queen and the Princeffes, who were at Sir Flugh Pathfer’s during 
the embarkation, waved their handkerchicfs as the boats pot of ; and 
in return, after re neated hearty huzzas, our men ruck up 2 roaring 
chorus of Gop save THE unc; in which they were joined by 
she roval groupe,” ° 
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A grenadier drunk fro n th re rank reel’d, 

And hiccupin; Bs up to: r Sta Jey wheei’d. 

«© Never mind all thefe Jacobins, George, but be quiet 
We'll que!] rns 25 quick as we'd quell you a riot.”” 
The King was delighted, and laugh’d out aloua; 


And the fellow receiv’d three huzzas from the crowd. 
"The traufports in readinefs waited in fight 
And we faw ev’ry foldier embark’d before night.’— 

We cannot fay that the author’s fubfequent details, and de- 
fcriptive fke ‘tches of marches and cot untermarche s, battles, 
fkirmifhes, fieges, encampments, and good or ijl accommoda- 
tions in quarters, are equally entertaining and farcattic with 
the foregoing extract. ‘The bulk of the publication is, indeed, 
little more than **a Gazette in Khime,”’ as was faid of A adi. 
fon’s “* CAMPAIGN :”—but, the fubject confidered, with the 
character and fituation of the loyal and zealous writer, could it 
have been otherwife? Without intending to burlefque the 
events of the campaign of 1793, it could not: but fo abfurd a 
defign was neither in the author’s plan nor in his princi iples. 
No one who reads thefe letters, with the notes accompanying 
them, can poflibly fuppofe him capable of indulging his dif- 
pofition to pleafantry at the expence of the fmalleft particle 
of his loyalty, or of his zeal for the fervice in which he is io 
laudably engaged, 

We have fpoken of this work as the production of one pen: 
but it appears that the public are obliged to two diftinét writers, 
(both officers,) for the entertainment which this poetical cor- 
vefpondence will aflord; for after p. 41, we turn to a fecond 
part, the proper title-page of which informs us that its author 
was ‘one of his Royal Highnefs.- the Commander in Chief’s 
Aid-de-Camps on the Continent,’ and it is addrefled to * Mifs 
Lucy Lovegrove, in England.’ +The twe parts feem to be 
very fimilar in point of ‘ftyle and general merit. The notes 
in the latter, added by the author of Part 1., are numerous, 
and certainly neceflary for the illuftration of events, and of the 
frequent zctices of perfons, places, and fituations, occurring 
and recurring in the verfes. Many entertaining and not une 
Important | particulars are included in the notes, throughout. 

© Should this firf effay,’ (fays the * officer of the Guards,” 
in his pretace,) meet with encouragement, the author may be 
induced to follow it up with a fimilar narrative of the campaign 
of 1794; which will, at leaft, have equal hiftorical accuracy 
and truth to re commend it."——We fhall be glad if the ingenious 
writer fhould be led to fulfil this conditional engagement. Gs. 
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Art A fecond * Letter to H, Duncombe, V.ig. M.P. for the County 
of y ils By the Rev. W. Lipicomb, Rector of Welbury in York- 
fhire. Svo. as. Debrett. 1795. 

:y good remarks occur in this pamphlet. The author, though 

MoM", a minifter cf peace, rather inclines to a continuance of the war; 
although in his firil letter the profecution of hoftiliies appeared to him 

anadell ible : but he affigns his reafons for this change of o pinion. 

Among the paflages which we moil appiove, is that part of his letter 
in which he recommends our attention to the increaie of our naval 
firength, in preference to our dependence on th ¢ army. What he 
fays ‘on this {al jest deferves our beft attention. * The transferring 
the expences of a part at leaft of fo vaft an eftab! ‘h ment, as the pre- 
fent army eftimates provides for, to the increafe of the navy, will be 
not only a more conilitutional alteration, but will caufe all the expence 
incurred for that purpofe to be produétive of lafling and continued 
eood. Seamen, whenever a peace fhall leffen the war eftablifhment, 
are ftill not only ufeful for the extenfion of our commerce, but are to 
be found in the habit of their ufual occupation, ready trained againit 
the day on which the itate may again want them ; but an army, when 
difbaned, is turned loofe upon a country ; it requires a long time for 
men of that clafs to return to their former habits; and whenever an 
emergence calls again for their fervices, they have become fo mixed 
with the mafs of the community, that the labour, the difcipline, the 
time, the expence, requifite to call them forth, is all to be begun 
anew.’ 

As to our prefent enmity with France, Mr. L. is not {paring of the 
language of invective at ~— fo much in fafhion, and which muft 
be afcribed to the rage of the day: but, at the clofe of his pamphlet, 
be candidly obferves that we know too well the value of liberty our- 
felves to be an enemy to her [ France] ‘ becaufe fhe afpires to it. Let 
her no longer glory in bold and open impiety, let her cultivate the 
milder virtues, and the people of Engtand will then thew themfelves 
a: ready to advance towards her, and to greet her with affurances of 
-_ and fteady friendfhip, as they now fhrink back irom her with de- 

ded hor ror, and prefer the expences of war, before the dangers of 
siies.* 


Art. 18. Reafens why Terms of Peace frould be offered to the French 
Nation. Adsreffed to the Inhabitants of Gre at Britain, through 


the Medium of their Reprefentatives in Parliament. $vo. 2s. 
Allen and Welt. i795. 


/ 3 
This writer argues very fe rionfly, but not without occafional ftrokes 
of warmth and patho Sy azainit the farther continuance of the war. He 


traces this calamity, *n the prefent inflance, to its fource, and totally 
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condemns both its principle and its progrels. He advances his opi- 
nions with a manly freedom, and without that indulgence of invective 
and perfonal acrimony w hich too commonly difgraces the productions 
of party writers, and injures the caufe in which they are employed. 
Thole who with to aid their recollection of facts and occurrences, re- 


{petting ¢ this highly interefting fubject, will And their account in turn- 
ing over the pages of a tract which feems to be dictated by honefly of 
intention, and (u; ported by good fenfe. 

Art. 19. Plain Surgeflions rife 34) 1h the prefent Ad iniralty, and the 
Mode of conftituting the Board, &c. With the Figure made by 
this Country on the ‘Seas during the prefent War. And fome loofe 
Hints for a Plan for Manning the Fleet without Prefling. By a 
Britith Seaman. PartIl. 8vo. pp.s1. 1s. Jordan. 17935. 
Aswe perfectly agree with this writer that our profperity and fafety 

depend on our navy, and as he appears to be aluated by the pureit 

motives in giving the advice which he offers, from experience and 
well-grounded information, we would warmly recommend his Suge 
geftions to the attentive confideration of the public in general, and of that 
art of it in particular which can give efficiency to approved theory. 
The prefent pamphlet 1 is dated in December laft; and the author 
promifes to pubiifh, at the beginning of every feffion of parliament, 

‘a fmall pamphlet, as a kind of memorancum of errors, neylects, 

Sc. which may ferve to refrefh the memories of our fenators, that in 

al! debates in the houfe relative to the navy, they may be furnifhed 

with a faithful recital of facis. By confecrating this next year en- 
tirely to thefe matters, I hope to have ready, by the nex ny eon ng 
feflion, a chronological iitory of our marine in all parts of the world, 
for the year 1795: it fhall comprehend the failing of our fleets out 
and home; the ttrength of their convoy, the attention paid by the 
convoy; delays neceflary and unneceflary; the fituation of the erand 

Heet; with winds, weather, &c.; ftate of the different ftations;: 

cruifers; captures in Lloyd’s books, per contra, with everv other nautical 

information I can collect. And I fhall be particularly attentive to 
fationary /quadrons in Plhymou th Sound Zorbay, and Caufand Bay.’ 

As we much approve this plan, we hope that the author will be 
encouraged to puriue it, and will find that his reprefentations are not 
unheeded. We would ‘only recommend to him ferupulous accuracy 


and authenticity. 1. 
Art, 20. Confidcrations on the oot v Reftrigions which are propofed on the 
Privilege of Franking. 8vo 6d. Debrett. 
his difp: aMionate difcufion of the fubject, as a matter of finance, 
and as a conftitutional regulation, appears to have merited confidera~ 
tion, ‘The matter is now fettled. (x.t: 


Art. 21. Thoughts on the Prince’s Debts. 8vo. 18. Debrett. 
The author of this well-written pamphlet affumes great candour, 
and acknowleges the émpradences of which the Prince may have beer 
guilty, but pitzes him on account of the _tempt ations to which he has 
been expofed, and zealoully apologizes for and extenuates his errors. 
He expects converfion and amendment; advifes john Bull to pay 
every farthing, (or nuthing) wildeut examination, like a gentleman, 
A and 
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and lise a father towards his eldett fon ; and recommends that in future 
--thould be rendered impoyitle for a priuce to contract debts which the 
sation ought to pay, by placing all the princes in the light of minors; 
‘a which cafe, tradefmen, XC. would know on what ilender grounds 
they mutt give credit. ae 

There are many objections to the author’s fentiments. Certainly 
his 2. H.?s debts, if paid by the peopie, /Lould be frictly examined, 
and only thofe difcharged which are juit and honourable. No legal 
means of diftrefs could be enforced again the P. for other kinds of 
claims ; and creditors on that {core merit no compailion. Undoubt- 
edly, much impofition has been practifed againit him ; and fhall the 
pubic, in thefe times, be the victims or it, from pride and bravado? 
We hope that the parliamentary intimation of a fecret committee of 
jnguiry has more chance for adoption than the prefent author’s . 
advice. G.2. 
Att. 22. The Meal-Tub Plot ; or Remarks on the Powder Tax. By 

a Barber. 8vo. 6d. Ailenand Co. 1795. 

A piece of pleafantry, for which the public are obliged, as we un- 
derfiand, to the prolific pen of Mr. Jofeph Moter. Some of the re- 
marks are truly humorous; and others are not unworthy of a de- 
gree of the ferious attention of Ratefmen and politicians. 





Art. 23: The Cutting Butcher's Appeal to the Legiffature on the high 

Price of Meat: in which many of the bafe praétices of Smithfield 

Market are expofed, and a Remedy pointed out for the Poor. By | 

a Philanthropic Butcher. 8vo. 6d. Symonds. | 

The fubject of this pamphlet is of moft material confequence, and 
the reprefentations of the writer appear worthy of ferious notice, 
as the refult of experience and good information. We believe, in- 
deed, that there is much of artifice and unprincipled monopoly in the 
prefent fcarcity of animal food, and we fhall be happy to fee the le- 
giflative attention directed to the immediate detection and future pre- 
vention of fuch criminal condua&. 

That clafs of people known by the name of carcafe-butchers, who 
by monopoly and forettalling keep the cutting or retail butchers in 
their power, and oblige them to pay an advanced price for the 
cattle, are the principal objeéts of attention and cenfure in this publi- 


cation, &. Q. 


Art. 24. 4 Loyal, but folemn Expoftulation, addreffed in a Moment 
of general Diltrefs, Difmay, and Apprehenfion, to a thoughtlefs 
and imprudent younG Man. 8vo. pp. 16. 1s. 6d. Owen. 
1795. 

The author, with freedom, but not without a confiderable degree 
of that ceremony of addrefs and circumlocution of {peech which con- 
ftitute the language of courtly politenefs, expottulates with the hich- 
born gentleman, to whom he alludes in the title-page, on the degrad- 
ing circumitance of a fecond appearance before the public in the cha- 
racter of a R——] Infolvent, foliciting aid for the payment of his en- 
Ormous and infcrutable debts. He intreats his R. H. to relinquith, 
with difdain, the humiliating idea which may have been fuggefted to 

Rev. May, 1795- H -— 


him 
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him by ill advifers, and to apply rather to his R. F——r*; and he 
here fketches a form for the P.’s perfonal addrefs to his M——y, in 
which there is much of pathos and perfuafion : though we think there 
are a few expreflions that might have been omitted, or more happily 


turned by a writer of fo much ability. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 


Art. 25. Firft Letter—From Earl Fitzwilliam, recently retired from 
this Country (Ireland), to the Earl of Carlifle, explaining the 
Caufes of that Event. 8vo. 1s. Dublin printed, London re- 
printed, by Meflrs. Robinfons, &c. 1795. 

‘The cabinet motives for the recall of Lord F., from his highly emi- 
nent flation in the fifler kingdom, could not pofhbly be affigned by 
his lordfhip, in this nor in any other publication ; nor is it poffible 
for us to imagine any cogent reafons for his Lordthip’s appeal to the 
public, onthe prefent occafion. Both thefe meafures are to us equally 
infcrutable ; and, therefore, in pure regard to the unimpeached cha- 
racter of this very refpeétable nobleman, we fhall decline all attemp: 
at developement, and all circumftantial difcuffion of the arguments 
of political writers who have prefied forwards in the courfe of this un- 
availing debate,—noticing little more than merely the part which the 
different authors have taken, on either fide of the queftion ; which is 
made a mere party bufinefs.—We fuppofe the letters to be genuine, 
although their authenticity has been doubted by certain political 
fceptics. 

The complaining and exculpatory epiftle now before us appears to 
have been written before the noble Earl was actually deprived of the 
high office of Lord Lieutenant, and to have been founded merely on 
the ‘ calumnies, the afperfions, the falfe charges +’ which, fays the 
fuppofed noble writer, ‘ are levelled againft my devoted head.’—The 
refutation of thefe calumnies is written with animation, accompanied 
with many references to charaters and facts refpecting the chen ftate 
of politics in Ireland; the whole forming a good preparative to his 
Lordthip’s fecond letter :—which, odd as it may feem, came forth as 
firftin vefpect of publication. Whether the circumftance originated 
with the bookfellers in Dublin, or in London, we know not. 


Art. 26. A Letter from a@ wveneraicd Nobleman, who lately left this 
Country [Ireland], to the Earl of Carlifle ; explaining the Caufes 
ofthat Event. Svo, 1s. Dublin printed, London reprinted, for 
Mefirs, Robinfons, &c. 

This pamphlet appears before us as the fecond letter from Lord F. to 

Lord C. on the fubject of the difmiflion of the former from the vice- 

royfhip of Ireland. Among the points of explanation relative to his 





* An intimation is given that the P——’s debts, creat as they 
are, would, compared with the private fortune of his R——I F——", 





bear a proportion fomewhat fimilar to that of a drop of water tothe / 


ocean from which it had been taken. 
+ Communicated by Lord C, in his private friendly correfpor 
dence with Lord F. 
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Lordihio’s recall, the principal Sy that the grand meafure then in 
contemplation, refpefing the catholics, * entered for nothing into the 
real caule’ of Lord F.’s removal :—no, ‘ not in the moit citant de- 

ree.’—-His Lordthip’s efpoufal of the interctt of the family of Pon- 
{onby, in oppofition to the rival houfe-of Beresford, it is averred, 
avas the real cauf?. 


Art. 27. 4 Letter from the Earl of Carlifle to Earl Fitzwilliam, in 
Reply to his Lordthip’s Tao Letters. 8vo. _ Us. Stockdale, 

We have never heard the authenticity of this letter queftioned. 
Admitting its genuinenefs, it affords a ftrong confirmation of that of 
the two epiftles to which itis given in aniwer. In this publication, 
Lord C. by no means applauds the meafures of Lord F. during his 
vice-rovaltv, either with refpeé to the Catholics, or to his difmiffion 
of Mr. Beresford, and the other gentlemen whom he found in office, 
or to his confequent appearing in his own defence ‘ at the tribunal of 
the public.’—T his letter is written perfectly in the ftyle of fincere 
friendfhip, but, at the fame time, it plainly exprefies Lord C.’s 
entire difapprobation of the political conduct of his noble corre- 
fpondent. 


Art. 28. Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl Fitzx-william, occafioned 
by his two Letters to the Earl of Carlifle. By William Playfair, 
Author of ** the Commercial and Political Atlas.”? 8vo. 1s. 
Stockdale. 

Lord Ff. muft have expected, on the event of his difference with 
the miniftry, that the whole treafury pack would be after him, in fuil 
crv ; nor has he been difappointed : he muft be hunted down. 

Mr. Playfair attacks Lord F. with too much flippancy and farcafm. 
He gives no credit to the intimation that the ‘ difmiffal of Mr. Beref- 
ford was the caufe of his Lordfhip’s difgrace ;’ and he thinks it ab- 
{urd to fuppofe « that for the caufe of a fingle family in Ireland, whe- 
ther it begins wih a B. ora G. the miniiter will ritk his popularity, 
himfelf, and this kingdom,’ &c. We are indced of the fame opinion: — 
but what is your ‘opinion, Mr, Playiair, or our’s, ina cafe like the 
prefent? would they but let us take a peep behind the curtain, it were 
Something ! 


Art. 29. 4 Fair Statement of the Adininifration of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
in Ireland, containing Stridures on the Noble Lord’s Letters to Earl 
Carlifle. 8vo. 1s. White, Piccadilly. 

We have here a ferious and argumentative inveftigation of Lord 
F.’s flatement cf his cafe, refpecting the grounds of his recall. The 
writer does not admit that the difmiffion of the Beresfords and other 
old fervants of government, nor the fupport of the Ponfonbys, was 
the efficient caufe of the removal of the late Lord Lieutenant. On 
the contrary, he maintains that his Lordthip brought this mifhap on 
himfelf, folely by his depasture from the tenor of his inftruétions, and 
by his eagernefs to accelerate the catholic caufe, inftead of procra/tin- 
aiing Mt, as cvas intended, till the peace. This able writer has, at 
leatt, probability on his fide ; and he feems to be well fupported by 
ccductions from facts that appear to have been fairly quoted, 
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The Conclufton of the Strictures on the Earl Fitxzvilliam’; 
Letters to the Earl of Carlifle. Svo. 6d. White. 
We fuppofe that by Zhe Srri@ures, &e. is meant the preceding 


Art. 30. 


© Fair Statement.’ ‘The author now proceeds, in conclufton, to ani- 
madvert on what has been alligned as the vea/ caufe of Lord F.’s re. 
call, viz. “* Mr. Pitt’s defign, at the time of the coalition [with the 
Portland party], not to flrengthen adminiftration by any acceflion of 
character, but to debafe, degrade, and difgrace that character.’’ To 
explode this idea, is a principal part of the intention of this tac/-piece 
to the author’s former publication; and if all that is here urged be 
not ftriGly fact, itis, at leaft, truly {pecious, and worthy of the at- 
tentive reader’s examination.—In taking leave of the fubjeét, the 
writer obferves that ‘ enough has been faid to refute Lord F.’s at- 
tack on the cabinet, for his removal, which sis Lerd/ip has [him- 
felf} fo amply proved to be necefary and unavoidable.’ 


Art.31. 4 Plain Statement of Fa&s relative to the Adminiflration of 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 8vo. 6d. White, Piccadilly. 

The author of the P/ain Statement takes the other fide of the quef- 
tion, (fee the Fair Statement, &c. in the preceding articles,) and en- 
ters decidedly, and rather avarm/y, into a defence of Lord !.’s admi- 
piftration; the great advantages of which, to the Irifh nation, though 
of only a few months’ continuance, are here {tated at large ; and in- 
deed they feem, from this enumeration, to have been of high import 
to the welfare of the country. He particularly vindicates the meafure 
of difplacing Mr. B. whofe extraordinary portion of power and in- 
fluence in that kingdom he thus reprefents : 

¢ This gentleman had been long in the fervice of the Revenue and 
of the Crown; he had voted for feven and twenty years for every 
meafure of every Adminiftration, however hottile or odious to the 
Irifh nation, and had acquired fome influence from being fuppofed 
the devoted agent of Englifh influence ; but having oppofed the Par- 
liamentary eftablithment of the Conftitution of his country, and all the 
refolutions which had been deemed neceflary for the acquifition of 2 
free trade, and having taken, in the perfon of his fon, an active part 
apaintt the Roman Catholics in 1792, and having oppofed, in the 
perfon of the fame fon, the introduction of the Catholic bill in the laf 
feilion, he was thought improper to be continued in the confidence of 
a government which endeavoured to unite all ranks of people in fup- 

ort of the crown; and his places were of that fort which made it im- 
poflible to fupport him in office and deprive him of confidence. He 
united in his own perfon, or of his fon, the different offices of Minifter, 
of Commiffioner of Treafury, of Revenue, of Counfel to the Come 
miflioners, of Storekeeper and of Banker, deltroying thereby all con- 
troul which a Commiffioner of the Treafury ought to have over the 
Cominiffioners of the Revenue; and eftabhfling an intereft in the 
Commiffioners of the Revenue to poitpone the payment of duties in 
order to increafe the fees of the ftorekeeper, and eftablifhing a fyitem 
of reciprocal combination, inftead of reciprocal control. ‘The great 
quantities of flores fuffered to remain in ftorehoufes againft law, at the 


hazard of the revenue, and to the certain poftponement of the pay- 
men: 
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ment of the duties, juitified the apprehenfion of Government from this 
confufion of capacities. 

« There were other reafons, though not coming to abfolute proof, 
which made it lefs reputable to continue this gentleman as the Prime 
Minilter of the country; but there was one amongtt others which 
feemed to juftify government in his removal. His family had afpired 
to ail the powers of government ; his brother-in-law was Chancellor, 
his fon-in-law Treafurer, he has endeavoured to make his brother 
Primate, and he himfelf had the entire control of the Revenue ; {o 
that the fyftem of his family was to monopolize the patronage of the 
Church, the Law and the Revenue, and by the jaft power to overawe 
and govern all the mercantile intereft in the country, It was there- 
fore thought expedient by the Duke of Portland, and thofe connected 
with him, that this gentleman fhould be removed; and the compen- 
fation of his retreat was 3000]. a year for himfelf, with all the places 
and emoluments which the various branches of his family podfleffed. 
His cafe, however, was thought by the Cabinet a cafe of compafiion, 
and it was thought right to break faith with Lord Fitzwilliam, and to 
reftore Mr. Beresford to the adminiftration of the country. The ef- 
fecis of fuch a meafure as this to the nation or the empire, no man of 
underftanding can be at a lofs to forefee.’ 

This little tra&t is ably written: but we fhould have given it full 
farther commendation, had it borne lefs of the air of a party publica- 


tion. 
Art. 32. Earl Fitzavilliam’s Letters and Adminifiration refcued from 
Mifreprefentation, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 

The pamphlet which is the fubject of this article is exprefsly given 
as an anfwer to the ‘* Fair Statement,’”’ (fee p. g9,) the namelefs 
author of which is here pointed out as ‘ a member of the Irifh Com- 
mons, recently difmifled from office ;’ and his ‘ ftatement’ is repre- 
fented, by the writer of the prefent tract, as teeming with the moft 
indecent invective, and the moft wanton mifreprefentation.’ A {tri 
regard, therefore, to truth and juftice, this anfwerer obferves, * de- 
mands that its malignant tendency fhould be expofed, and its falfe- 
hoods refuted.’—This our readers will confider as the common lan- 
guage of party altercation, in which perfonality and abufe are gene- 
rally more abundant than argument. It muft, however, be allowed 
that this advocate for Lord F. can do fomething more than * fcold,’’ 
as Bp, Warburton exprefied it. He offers many confiderations 
to the reader’s attention, in favour of the late Lord Lieutenant; on 
whofe honour, opennefs, and liberality of conduét he beftows the 
warmeit (and we doubt not, well-founded) encomiums; at the fame 
time that, as may be expected, he is not {paring of his fatire on the 
meafures of adminiftration which relate to the main fubjeét of this dif- 
pute.—QOn the whole, thofe who read the Fair Statement will not find 
their time wholly thrown away in the perufal of this earneft and keen 
reply to it. 

Art. 33- Letter to Earl Fitzavilliam, on his Speech in the Houfe of 
Peers, April 24, and on Mr. Grattan’s Motion in the Houfe of 
Commons of Ireland, April21. By a Member of the Whig Club. 
%vo. 1s. Baldwin, &c. 
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A very fevere reprchenfion of Lord F.’s conduct with refpe&"to 
his late adminif@ration in Ireland—to his recall,—and to his two cele. 
brated epifties to Lord Carlifle. ‘he unceremonious writer of the 
Jetter now before us treats the ¢¢ devant vice-roy very roughly indeed; 
reprefenting him as votd of * prudence, judgment, wifdom, magnanimity, 
or any fort of policy that was cither dignified or juf.’—Were this pie- 
ture a true refemblance, what would tne world tnink of thofe who ap- 
pointed the original to an office of fuch high aad hazardous confe. 
quence? 

This letter is too violent an attack on the truly refpectable noble. 
man who is the fubje& of the author’s extraordinary virulence. It 
will doubtlefs give great offence to his Lordfhip’s numerous friends 
and admirers; to whofe animadverfien we confign a performance 
which, in other refpects, is by no means contemptibly written. In 
point of political acumen it is not to be lightly regarded by either 
party. 

Art. 34. Bill for the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Prefented to the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, April 24, 1795. 
By Mr.Grattan. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 

The fate of this memorable bill, one of the moit impor.ant that 
ever was introduced to parliament ia either kingdom, is well known, 
Jt was rejected, after a moft ample and merited diicuffion, by a 
majority of 155 againft $4 ;—and thus did this great political bubble 
burit! 

Art.35. The Whigs unmafe’d; or an Addrefsto the People of Great 
Britain, on the two Letters of Earl Fitzwilliam to the Ear! of Car. 
lifle : to which are added, by way of Appendix, the two Letters. 
8vo. 6d. Symonds. 

Contents. J. Eight pages of left-handed compliments to Mr. 
Pitt for ¢ making a tool’ of Lord F. II. Twenty-three pages, com- 
prifing a re-print of the /qwo deters, as promiled in the title-page ; 
the editor’s object being ¢ to circulate Earl F.’s letters,’ together 
with what appears to him (the editor) ¢ to be their proper comment :? 
—a comment by no means unfavourable to the caufe of the noble 
writer. Wonderlully varied, indeed, are the manauvres of party, 
and the modes of bock-making ! 


MODEKN PROPHECY, continued. 

Art. 36. 4 Calculation on the Commencement of the Millenium, with 
Obiervations on the Pamphlets intituled «* Sound Argument”? &e. 
and the ** Age of Credulity.”? Together with a Speech delivered 
in the Houfe of Commons, 31ft March 1795, refpeciing the Con- 
finement of Brothers the Prophet. By Nathanicl Brafiey Halhed, 
M.P. To which is added, an original Letter written by Brothers 
in 1790 to P. Stephens, Efq. and alfo a Paper, pointing out thofe 
Parts of Brothers’s Prophecies that have been already tulfilled, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Crofby. 

The doctrine of a millenium, or a future paradifaical ftate of the 
earth, is not of Chriftian but of Jewith origin. The tradition is at- 
tribuced to Elijah, which fixes the duration of the world, in its prefent 
wnperfe& condition, to fix thoufand years, and announces the ap- 
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-oach of a fabbath of a thoufand years of univerfal peace and plenty, 
to be uthered in by the glorious advent of the Meffiah. This idea may 
be traced in the epiftle of Barnabas, and in the opinions of Papias, who 
knew of no written teftimony in its behalf. Jt was adopted by the 
author of the Apocalypfe, by Juftin Martyr, by Ireneus, and by a 
Jong fucceflion of the Fathers. As the theory is animating and con- 
fglatory, and, when divetted of cabbalittic rembers and allegorical de- 
corations, probable, even in the eye of philofophy, it will no doubt 
always retain a number of adherents. 

Mr. Halhed is rather too impatient for this pleafing revolution, and 
labours to inculcate a belief that, on the rgth day of November next, 
at fun-rife, will begin at Jerufalem the mighty metamorphofis. In 
order to fupport his hypothefis, he maintains that Richard Brothers 
truly eftimates the age of the world at 5913 /o/ar years; and that it 
is to endure only 6000 aiwine years; which, like thofe of the Greeks, 
coniilt of 360 days only, but admit of no embolifm, In this notion 
he is probably not folitary, as may be feen by confulting the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Of the other articles in this publication, it may fuffice to fay that 
they are enumerated in the tranfcript of the title-page. 


Art. 37° Occafional Remarks : Addreffed to N. B, Halhed, Efq. in 
Aniwer to his late Pamphlet intitled * A Calculation of the Com- 
mencement of the Millenium, &c.’ With Curfory Obfervations on 
that Gentleman’s Speech in the Houfe of Commons, re{peéting the 
pretended Prophecies of Richard Brothers. By George Horne, 
D.D. Author of Souna Argument, &c. (See Rev. March, p. 348.) 
Svo. 1s.6d, Boofey, &c. 

Dr. Horne ftill retains his opinion that the bold pretenfions of the 
modern prophets are pregnant with danger to the public. Again he 
enters the field in order to deliver us from this danger ; and, on the 
ground which he has taken, we think him completely fuccefsful ; yet 
we are not convinced (fee Rev. as above) of the neceflity for keeping 
alive, in fo lerious away, a controverfy of /uh a kind, and thereby giv- 
ing confequence to effufions of fanaticifm; the current of which, like 
other fudden torrents, if unoppofed, muft foon fpend sheir force, fub- 
fide, and be forgotten. 

_This writer confiders Mr. Halhed’s calculations of the millenium as 

* inconfiftent, and repugnant to divine revelation 3’ and to evince 

this, is the purport of the ‘ Occafional Remarks.’ 

Dr. H. may puzzle fome of his readers by quoting, as he frequently 
does, ¢ Dr. Whifton,’—¢ the learned Dr. Whifton.? He means the 
famous Mr. Whiiton, who was himfelf a millexiumif, if we may be 
allowed the word.—He alfo repeatedly mentions Dr. Clerk ; meaning 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke. An Oxford Doétor might be ex- 
pected to be more familiarly acquainted with the names «nd honorary 
diftin&ions of learned men, efpecially men fo eminent as Wuistox 
and Craxxe; and who, perhaps, were Dr. Horne’s contempo- 
raries, ‘I'he writer of this article was perfonally acquainted with the 
former, and might have feen the latter. 


Art. 38. An Anfwer to Dr. Horne’s Second Pamphlet, intitled “ Oc- 


cafional Remarks,’’ &c, By N. B. Halhed, M.P. 8vo. 64. 
Crofby, 
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Mr. Halhed affirms that Dr. H’s ‘Occafional Remarksare more abufive 
and = felf-fufiicient than his firft work, and no Jefs deficient in 
facts. Nay, more, they are ftuffed with abominable blafphemies, and 
grols wad ‘wilful Hes.’? The learned anfwerer enters on a circumftan- 
tial refutation of fome of thefe ¢ /ies :’? but we are too much concerned 
to fee fuch a ftream of intemperate language flow from the pen of a 
icholar and a ge ntlem: in, 10 dweil on the vemorery 

Having bettowed due chali ‘ifement on the Oxford DoStor, (if fach 
his antagonift really be,) Mr. giv es us an extraordinary explana- 

ion of the ¢ flain lamb of the Revelations,’’ in order to prove that 
this prefiguration, or type, bore not, as commonly fuppoled, avy re- 
ference to Jelus Chritt, but to Richard Brothers! 

Mr. H.is much diffatisfied with the prefent confinement of Mr 
Brothers, by pragee ina private mad-houfe ; which meature he 
confiders as both unjutt and cruel. We fhall tranferibe the account 

which he gives of Mr. B.’s despa ion, at this time, 2s we imagine it 
wll gr: tify the curtofity of many of our readers : 

* Sy anarreit, under warran ; of the Secretary of State, on fufpicion 
of treafonable praétices, was Mr. Brothers deprived of his liberty 5 : 
by an inconliderat everdi®t of a jury *, deciding on incompetent evi- 
dence, on evi ideas even worfe than none at all, was he feree ptitic uily 
incapacitated from every function of civil life, and reduced viriually 
to the fituation of an object to be protetted | by the new dead bocy-bill; 
by a clofe and fevere confinement, already [April 15,] of above fix 
weeks, in an obf{cure room, in an obfcure fire et, 1s he robbed of all 
the comfort of light, air, and exercife; and, by a moit deliberate re- 
finement of cruelty, from the frit moment of his arreft as a traiter to 
the prefent hour of his detention as a mad-man, has he been conftantly 
denied the privilege of seeing a fingle friend to divert his folitary re- 
Hections, or fympathize with his un precedented futterings.’ 

The pamphlet concludes with fome curious ‘ Remarks on the De- 
parture of the Ifraelites’ from Egypt; in which Mr. H. traces fome 
wonderful coincidences with the divine appointment of Mr. Brothers 
to conduét the Hebrews again out of captivity, ¢ this very year ;’—in 
order to which, we conceive, it will be neceflary for the prophe ot to 
be himfelf releafed from his prefent captivity. 


Art. 39. The Second Speech of N. B. Halbed, Etg. delivered in the 
Houfe of Commons April 21, 1795 refpeeting the Detention of 
Mr. Brothers the Prophet. Svo. ad. Croibv. 

This elegant piece of oratory ferved to introduce the author’s mo- 
tion for * a copy of the warrant of the fecretary of itate, for the - 
prehending of Richard Brothers, to be laid before this houfe, together 
with a copy of the information on which this motion was grounded.” — 
‘The motion, not being feconded, could nor be put from the chair ; 
which was'the cafe with regard to Mr. H.’s former motion refpecting 
Mr. Brothers’s s publications. He was, however, heard with the moit 
profound attention. 


Are. 40. An additicnal T eftimony given to vindicate ibe Truth of the 
Prophecies of Richard Brothers. Diétated by y the Spiritof God, and 
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* Mr. H. ful lly - explains this refleé tion on the © jury de lunatico ingui- 
euio, Mentioning the taéts on which it is founded. 
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wrote hv Thomas [aylor. S&vo. 6d. Riebau. Printed in the 
Year ef Chrift 179: 


/ iy > , os = 
Mr.baomas Tayler dares from * No. 8, Ludgate Hill, 8th day of 
called March ;’ and he hereby informs the public that 


ni be 


be has had frequent communications with the fpirit of God ; and that 
quer ( 

he his rever foon Mr. Brothers perfonally, (though in another place he 

fivles om his friend,) butthat he fec/s it his duty to bear teftimony con- 

cerning him.—For the nature and weight of fuca telimony, we relee 


to the pamphlet. 

Art.41. Richard Brothers neither a Mad man nor an Impoftor : with a 

tew Obfervations on the Poflibility of his being the Prophet of 

God, &c. By Francis Offley, late of Oxtord. 8vo. Is. 

Riebau, &c. 

Mr. Offey’s publication is more elaborate than fome of thofe which 
have been given as tellimonies in favour of the pretenfions of Mr. 
Brothers. Many {criptural and other arguments are here brought to 
prove that gent'eman to be neither lunatic nor impoftor. We have 
no doubt that this is the real opinion of the prefent writer; who fo- 
Jemuly declares that, ‘ from his foul,’ he ¢ believes Mr. Brothers to be 
the very man he profefles himtfelf.” We learn from a nete, preface 
p. 19, that Mr. Uvothers is a native of Placentia, in Newfoundland ; 
and that he has not any near relations in England. 

Art. 42. Stridures on the Prophecies of Richard Brothers; and the 
Publications and Parliamentary Conduct of N. B. Halhed, Efq. in 
their Defence. By a Country Curate. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons, &c. 
If we confider poor Brothers as a lunatic, any degree of harfhnefs 

which may appear tn this attack on him will refle& little honour on 

the writer, who appears to be a perfon of fenfe and learning, and ani- 
mated dy a laudable zeal for religion and piety : but when we fee 
him engaged fo earneitly with Mr. Halhed, and fo well “ fighting the 

good fight of faitn*,’? we mutt ailow that he will gain real credit by a 

victory : yet we cannot help thinking him fomewhat too fevere in 

certain conitructions which he feems to have put on that gentleman’s 
motives for the part which he has [perhaps GenERouSLY ] taken, in 
regard to this extraordinary affair, fo far as it has affected or may 
atteét Mr. Brothers. 

LAW. 

Art. 43. Full Report of all the Proccedimgs on the Trial of the Rev. 
Wiliam Fackfon, at the Bar of his Majefty’s Court of King’s 
Bench, Ireland, on an Indiément for High Treafor. Colleéted 
from the Notes of William Ridgway, William Lapp, and John 
Schoales, Efqrs. Barriiters at Law. 8vo. pp. 142. 3s. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1795. 

This ample report alfo includes the argument in arre‘t of judgment, 
after the verdict of gui/ty, and the particulars of its termination by 
the fuddendeceafe of Mr. Jackfon in the Court ; the depofition of the 
furgeons wno examined the body ; the coroner’s ingnett and verdict ; 
and a fhort prayerin the deceafed’s writing, found in his pocket. 
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The caufe of his death was a metallic poifon, but by whom admi- 
niftered is not difcovered. G 
2. 
THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 44. Two Sermons, adapted to the prefent Situation of Public 
Affairs; preached in the Cathedral Church of Cheiter; the nrft, 
April 15th; the fecond, September 23d, 1794, at the opening of 
the Spring and Autumn <ilfizes for the County. Dedicated by 
Permiilion to the Lord Bifhop of the Dioceic. By the Rev. Peter 
Halited, Rettor of Grappenhail. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes. 

Againft the general principles which it is the delign of thefe fer- 
mons to eflablith, no reafonable objection can be urged. Such a dif- 
contented and reftlefs {pirit, as would prompt a man to defire and purfue 
innovations without urgent neceflity, ought unquellionably to be dif. 
couraged; and the lower orders of the people ougiit to be impreffed with 
a conviction of the necefflity of fubordination infocicty. it will alfo be rea. 
dily admitted, as the author of thefe fermons ingenioufly maintains in his 
fecond difcourfe, that it is neceflary for the ultimate fecurity of peace 
and order in fociety, and therefore not inconfifient with the peaceable 
religion of Chrift, that a judicial authority fhould be exercifed againft 
internal violence, and that a military force fhould be employed againtt ) 
external affault. Both thefe points are ably fupported in thefe well- 
written difcourfes ; and we have only to lament that, in applying thefe 
general doctrines to the prefent fituation of affairs, the author has 
haiitily, and, we mult add, uncandidly, taken it for granted that all 
who wih for an alteration in public meafures are turbulent difcon- 
tented {pirits, who, while zeal for the public good, redrefs of griev- 
ances, and improvement of the prefent corrupt jiate of things, are the 
pretence, are in reality governed by felfifh paflions.—The author is 
zealous for the continuar.ce of the prefent war, and perhaps fomewhat 
too boldly predicts the fuccefs of our arms; afferting that, whatever 
have been the caufes, the {trange unaccountable caufes, of our reverfe 
of fortune, there is no doubt (with the blefling of God) that the mag- 








nanimity of thefe kingdoms will yet bring things toa happy iffue. With 
the blefling of God this mutt no doubt be the cafe: but whether it 
will pleale God to blefs us with fuccefs, who is there that will prefume, 
in the prefent ftate of affairs, to determine? E 


EDUCATION. : 


Art. 45. Poeta Sententicfi Latini ; &c. Dhe Sentencious Poets: Pub- 
blius, dhe Syrrian; C. D. Laberius, dhe Roman Enight; L. A. 
Senneca, dhe Philofopher; D. Cato, dhe Morraliit: allo, from 
Aufonius, dhe Sayings of the Sevven Greek Sages; arrainged, 
and tranflated into correfpondent Ingliih Mezzure. By James 
Elphiniton. 1s2mo. pp. 80 the Latin, 115 the Englifh. 2s. 6d, 
fewed. Richardfon. 1794. 

Mr. Elphinfton could not eaunly have undertaken an off. e for which 
he is better adapted than for thefe tranflations. His facility at ren- 
dering, with pithy precifion, the moral remarks of the antients had 
not efcaped the critical eye of Dr. Johnfon, who requifled from him | 
a verfion of the mottos to the Rambler. 


This 
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This volume contains the proverbial fayings of Publius the Syrian, 
of Laberius, Seneca, Cato, and Aufonius. A few are inferted which 
the {pirit of our religion forbids us to approve ; as /uimicum uleijct 
vitam accipere eft alieram, and Lefo deloris remedium smiitiice dolor, &c. 
but the greater number well merit prefervation. We tran{cribe a few: 

« Graviflima eft probi hominis iracurdia.’ 

« Dhe anguer, hardeft to’ endure, 

Jz dhat ov pacient men and pure.’ 

¢ Pericla timidus, etiam quae non funt, videt.’ 
¢ Dhe coward perrils kens afar, 

Hwich nedher wil be, wer, nor ar.’ 

« Diu apparandum eft bellum, ut vincas celerius.’ 
« For war, widh long confult, prepare ; 

If dhou woodit fpeedy laurels wair.’” 

« Malignos fieri maximeé ingrati docent.’ 

‘ Ingrattitude may boaft won pow’r : 

She makes dhe fweeteft foll turn four.’ 

¢ Cafta ad virum matrona parendo imperat. 

« Dhe moddeft wife, fubmitting, fways ; 

And rhules dhe roaft, hwile fhe obeys. 

¢ Fortuna nulli, plas quam confilium, valet.’ 

¢ On Fortunes favor nehr depend : 

Dhy conduc muft becom dhy frend.’ 

‘ Effugere cupiditatem, regnum eft vincere.® 

« Know’it dhou each falfe dezire to’ fhun? 

A real kingdom dhou haft won.’ 

‘ Inferior horret, quicquid peccat fuperior.’ 

« Hwen higher folks abuze dheir pow’r, 

Dhe lower dred dhe fatal our.’ 

« Omnes aequo animo parent, digni ubi imperant.” 
‘ Hwarehr che wordhy bair dhe {way, 

All widh alaccrity obey,’ 

« Homo toties moritur, quoties amittit fuos.” 
‘ Atevv’ry dearelt Frends demize, 

*Tiz doutles dhe furviver dies. 

Dr, Franklin took much pains to bring into circulation the tradi- 
tional maxims of prudence, which his experience had taught him to 
approve. Such a tafk is greatly facilitated by throwing them into 
rimed diflichs. Of Mr. E.’s reform of our language, we have al- 
ready hazarded an opinion. fe 

ay: 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. 46. 4 New Geographical Table, Joewing the Pofition of Places by 
& View of the Sun only. By J. Moon, Salifbury. On a Card, 
price 6d. Crowder. 1794. 

This table confifts of 6 columns, the 1ft and 2d of which thew the 
day of the month and the hour of the day in which the fun is vertical to 
87 differeitt.places within the torrid zone, which are fet down in the 3d 

column. 
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column. The 4th | and sth columns exhibit the countries and the quar- 
ters of the globe in which thefe places are found. ‘Ihe 6th column 
contains the refpeciive diftances in miles, and the bearings in points of 
the compats from London. ‘he work is defigned to enable a perfon to 
aicertain the fituation of any of the pli aces marked 1m the table, or of 
others contiguous to them :—but it is obvious that this can be de- 
termined by 1 means of the lun, with any degree of exactnels, only for 
two days in the year, when the fun is vertical to fuch places; and 
that the diftances in arcs of a great circle are the neareft diflances, 
the knowlege of which can anfwer no eygenen purpofe. ‘The table will 
allo ferve to determine the difference of time or of longitude between 
London and the feveral places refpectively eae vee the whole of it is 
more a matter Oo: curiofity than of real ufe. ‘To perions, however, 
who have no accefs to a globe, nor to books of geography, it may 
afford fome amuiement. 

On the reverfe fide of the card, the author has given an expia- 


nation of the table, and two examples of its application. Res 
Kod 


NOVEL. 
Art. 47. The Duke of Clarence, an Hittorical Novel. By E.M.F, 


1zmo. 4 Vels. 125, fewed. Lane. 1795. 

Tt requires more reading than commonly falls to the thare of our 
novel writers, to give to au hiitorical tale the characteriltic features 
of the age in which it is placed. The incidents of the preicnt novel 
are fuppofed to have happened in the fifteenth century, during the 
reigns of Henry V. and VI. and the principal male characters are mi- 
fitary men, who are reprefented as having diltinguifhed themfelves in 
the wars of that period :—-but the flory is marked with tew of the 
peculiar traits of antient Englifh manners and cuftoms, and has few 
references to the real hiftory of the times; it has therefore but a 
flender title to the character of an Aiforical novel. It has, however, 
fome claim to commendation as an intereiting love-tale, in whicha 
variety of paflions, highly excited by a quick fucceffion of uncommon 
incidents, are ftrongly exprefled ; and which, through a tolerably well 
connected narrative, occupies the reader’s curiofity, and exerciles his 
fympathy. ‘The principal characters are well conceived and de- 
lineated ; and the language, though not particularly elegant, will 
feldom offend the reader by any grofs violations of accuracy. The 
piece, however, is not without its defects. In the conitruétion of the 
ftory, we remark a premature and unneceflary difcovery of the hero’s 
high defcent, by means of a picture. ‘The circumftances, in which 
Julia is fuppofed to relate the long flory of her woes, cannot be re- 
conciled with probability. The bafenets of Stafford meets with too 

eafy a pardon from the gentle Matilda, No apology can be made 
for the abfurdity of intreducing, in one place, the ghoit of Clarence 
in complete armour, and in another, the ghoft of the murdered 
Montcalm. At the period in which the ftory is laid, the belief of 
ghofis, it is true, prev. led :-—but eee were ‘then, as well as now, 
non-entities; and itis a grofs injury t © young minds to impreis on 


them, in tales of this kind, the belief of their real exiftence. Ki, 


POETRY. 
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POETRY. 
Art. + E pit halamium on the Nuptials of his Royal Hizghuefs, George 
Prince of ~~ and Carolina Prince/s Royal of Bru nywvick. 4to. 
5. pad 795° 


The Britith enka have not been fo loyally alert as might have 
been expected on the joyful occafion which has given birth to this 
folitary te Pan; this pofey of fnow-drops and primrofes, the 
flowers of the feafon, being the only offering of the kind which we 
have feen prefented to ** Georce and Carorsine !’’—whofe hap- 
nily adapted names ring fo harmonioufly at the end of every divifion 
of the verfes.—Names well tuned to the Mufe’s ear, we fee, aro of 
{ome confequence oa thefe mellifluous occafions. What would the 


writer of the Epithalamium before us have done with Wenceilaus, 
and Cunegonda? 


Art. 49. The Poll Tax, an Ode. By Grizzie Batppare, Efy. 

gio. 1s.6d. Griiliths, No. 169, Strand, Xc. 

This is not the firit time that Peter Pindar has received the honours 
of :mitation. *Squire Galdpate, whofe defign feens to be to ridicule 
the powder-tax, fomewhat in the manner of P . P. is not the moft fuc- 
cefstul of his imitators, few of whom can much a of their good 
fortune: but he may, perhaos, do better when he has learnt to * write 
by rule *,’ and to put rhimes where rhimes feem 1 to have been in- 
tended.—At prefent, however, he appears to be fo completely regard- 
lets of ali propriety, when addreffing the public in verfe, that (although 
he is not deltitute of wit) we almoit delpair of his being ever brought 
to a due fenfe of his imperfections. 

Art. 50. Sumer/et Hoxfe, a Vifion. By Jofeph Mofer, Author of 
Timothy Twig, &c. 8vo. Od. Grithths, No. 16g, Strand, 
1795 
Mr. Mofer tells his hiftorical dream, about o/d Somerfet Houfe and 
w Somerfet Houfe, pleafantly enough ; and he points the end of it 

an acompliment to Sir William Chambers,—the juitice of which 

will be acknowleged by every competent judve ef architectural merit. 

Art. Si. A Poetical £ ‘bi /Ple from a little Lnjilvent Delicr to a Great 

Infolvent Dedtor. 4to. 3s. Jordan. 1795. 

If the prifoners far dele, in Banco Regis, &c. &ec. expected, as re- 
port has given out, an aét of grace, on the recent occation of the 
marrage of the Prince of Wales, they have been n difappointed ; and 
this dilappointmer, t, and their confequent chagrin, may po fibly have 
tinctured the complexion of thele forry verfes: which, the reader is to 
fuppofe, exprefs their feelings and complaints : 


SPECIMEN. 
‘Rerrect! No fajon this ¢ to afk freth aid ; 
Know—There’s no real grandeat in parades 


* He fairly profeifes to write by m rules. See his prefatory hint 
to ** the Critics.’” 

+ Aluding to the hardthips ef the times, and the horrid profpec& 
ofa Samine. 
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Tuat —While a country feels taxation’s prefs, 
Reproach flares boldly on each fpangled drefs ; 
That diamond blaze cafts thades of ftrongeft fhame, 
Whene’er the wearer bears a DEBTOR’s name.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 52. Minutes of the Proceedings of the Court Martial held at Portf- 
mouth, dug. 12, 1792, on Ten Perfons charged with Mutiny on 
board his Majefty’s Ship the Bgunty. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a full Account of the real Caufes and Circumftances of that 
unhappy Tranfaction, the moift material of which have huherto 
been with-held from the Public. 4to. pp.79. 3s. Deighton, 
1794- 

a communicated to the public in the Appendix,— 
the moft interefting part of the prefent publication,—were collected 
by the brother of Mr. Fletcher Chriitian; who, difclaiming every 
wifh and intention of vindicating the crime of mutiny, attempts to bring 
forwards certain caufes and circumftances, hitherto concealed or mifre- 
prefented, which cannot fail of adminiftering fome confolation to the 
friends and relatives of thofe who were criminally concerned in one of 
the moft remarkable events in the annals of the navy. ‘The information 
contained in this appendix is collected from many interviews and con- 
verfations, in the prefence of certain refpectable gentlemen, with 
fevcral of the men belonging to the Bounty who returned in the boat 
with Capt. Bligh, with three of the four who were tried and honour- 
ably acquitted, with Mr. Haywood, midfhipman, who received his 
Majeity’s pardon, and with William Mufprat, difcharged by the opi- 
nion of judges in his favour on a point of evidence. 

Mr. Chriftian, from the teftimony of thefe people belonging to 
the-Bounty, reprefents the behaviour of Capt. Bligh to his officers 
and men in avery unfavourable point of view; afierting that his 
conduct to Chriftian was particularly abufive and mortifying ; and 
that the latter was frequently heard to complain of the treatment 
which he received, and of the impofiibility of his bearing fuch ill 
ulage. 

We are informed that Chriftian had prepared to leave the fhip on 
a raft, and that there was no plot nor intention to mutiny before he 
went on his watch at four in the morning. It is agreed that Chriftian 
was the firlt to propofe the mutiny to the people in his watch, which 
he declared was fuggefted to him by an expreffion of Mr. Stewart; who, 
knowing his intention of leaving the fhip, faid to him, ‘* when you 
0, Chriftian, we are ripe for any thing,’’ 

‘ The fufferings of Capt. Bligh and his companions in the boat, 
(fays Mr. Edward Chrittian,) however fevere they may have been, 
are perhaps but a {mall portion of the torments occafioned by this 
dreadful event: and whilft thefe prove the melancholy and extenfive 
confequences of the crime of mutiny, the crime itfelf, in this inftance, 
may afford an awful leffon to the navy, and to mankind, that there is 
a degree of preflure beyond which the beit formed and principled 
mind mutt cither break or recoil. And though public juftice and 
public fafety can allow no vindication of any {pecies of mutiny, yet 
reafon and humanity will diftinguith the fudden unpremeditated a& 
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of defperation and phrenzy, from the foul deliberate contempt of 
every religious duty or honourable fentiment; and will deplore the 
yocertainty of human profpects, when they reflect, that a young man 
-s condemned to perpepual infamy, who, if he had ferved on board 
any other fhip, or had perhaps been abfent from tne Bounty a fingle 
gay, might itll have been an honour to his country, and a glory and 
comfort to his friends.’ 


Art. $3. 4n Anfwer to certain Me Pr contained in an Appendix to a 
Pamphlet, intituled, Minutes of the Proceedings on the Court Martial 
held at Portfmouth, Aug. 12th, 1792, on Tex Perfons charged with 
Mutiny on beard his Majefty’s Ship the Bounty. By Capt, William 
Bligh. 4to. pp.3!. as. 6d. Nicol. 1794. 

* It is with no {mall degree of regret that I find myfelf (fays Capt. 
Bligh,) under the neceflity of obtruding my private concerns on the 

ublic. A pamphlet has appeared under the title of «* Minutes of 

the Proceedings on the Court Martial held at Portfmouth, Aug. 12, 

1792, with an Appendix, &c.’? ‘This appendix is the work of Mr. 

Edward Chriftian, the brother of Fletcher Chriftian who headed 

the mutineers of the Bounty; written apparently for the purpofe of 

vindicating his brother’s conduct at my expence.’ 

Capt. Bligh objects, with great propriety, to the conduct of Mr. 
Edward Chriftian, in mixing together the names of men whofe affer- 
tions merit very different degrees of credit, and blending their 
evidence into one mafs, without diltinguifhing the particular informa- 
tion given by any individual. He refts his defence on the teftimony 
of others, which he trufts will be fufficient to do away any evil im- 

reffion that the public may have imbibed from reading Mr. 

“dward Chriftian’s defence of nis brother. 

The affidavits of Coleman, Smith, and Lebogue, late belonging 
to the Bounty, contrad:ct, in the moit exprefs terms, moft of the 
affertions re{pecting the behaviour of Capt. Bligh to his officers and 
men, advanced in Mr. Chriftian’s Appendix to the Proceedings of the 
Court Martial. 

Lieut. Hallet, in a letter to Capt. Bligh, publifhed in this defence, 
confiders himfelf as bound, in juitice to the character of Capt. Bligh, 
to advance his mite towards the confutation of the affertions and in- 
finuations conveyed to the public through the medium of the 
above-mentioned Appendix. ‘To this is added a letter from Mr. 
Edward Lamb, Commander of the Adventure in the Jamaica trade, 
to Capt. Bligh; who, on reading the Appendix, thought it his duty 
to vindicate, as far as came within his knowlege, the chara&ter of 
Capt. Bligh, 

On fuch evidence Capt. B. fubmits his conduct to the judgmeng 
of the public.—The Appendix makes pofitive affertions:—the De. 
fence contains equally pofitive denials —It remains therefore with 
the public to determine not only what they are to believe—but whom 
they are to credit. 


Art. $4- Obfervations on Mr. Stedman's Hiftory of the American War. 
By Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. to. PP- 34. 28. 
Debrett. 1794. 
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Tt has been thought by many that our ill fuccefs on the continent 
of America, during the late unfortunate war, may in part be attri. 
buted to the jealoufies and difagreements of the re{pettive com- 
manders of the Britith forces. The truth of this obfervation mutt 
appear to every one who perufes the prefent ftrictures on Mr. Sted- 
man’s Hiltory of the American War”*. 

Hew far the obfervations of Sir Henry Clinton are founded in 
juitice, it is impoflible for us to determine; in fome inftances, he ap- 
pears with propricty to objcét to the conduct of Lord Cornwallis, of 
whofe military operations, during that war, he {cems to entertain no 
very favourable opinion. 

We could not avoid noticing a fa& brought forwards by Sir Henry 
Clinton, reipeéting the plunder taken at the fiege of Charleftown : 
« The army ({ays he) is now waiting to receive a very {mall fhare of. 
plunder taken at a fiege, of which the navy divided their ample fhare 





full a4 years fince!!? Gai... 


Art. 55. Stetch of a Plan for an effe2ual and general Refcrmation of 
Life and Manners. By John Donaldfon, Efq. 8vo. pp.180. 4s. 
fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1794. 

In a projector, it is certainly fome merit tohave, like Sterne’s LeFevre, 
<© all the difpofitions in the world :’? but to forma plan for the effec- 
tual and general reformation of life and manners is a vaft undertaking, 
which requires fomething more than a laudable defire of promoting 
the public good. It demands a degree of knowlege and good fenfe, 
of acquaintance with the world, and of penetrating difcernment of 
men and things, far beyond what we are able to difcover in this 
publication. Many a project appears well on paper, which, never- 
thelefs, on trial is found impracticable. In favour of this author’s 
projects, we cannot, univerfally, fay fo much as that they are at firtt 
fight promifing. One of Mr. Donaldfon’s {chemes is to oblige not 
only prifoners, but people againit whom no legal fufpicion has arifen, 
to give fecurity on oath for their good behaviour: for example, all 
apprentices, clerks, fhopmen, and fervants, all fchool-matfters, and 
diffenting teachers, and all foreigners,—a kind of ftigma, which it 
would be injurious as well as unneceffary to put on a good man; and 
which, with refpect to bad men, would be altogether nugatory. The 
taxes, which Mr. D. propofes on foreigners, are equally illiberal 
and injudicious. His plan for making ftraight roads and parallel 
roads, though it has not much to do with the reformation of life and 
manners, might be very eligible if it were not impracticable, as it 
certainly is, in inclofed and cultivated counirtes. Various other pro 
jects are thrown out in this volume, but tn fo confuled and imperfeé 
a manner, that, even where the idea is in the main good, we are ap- 
prehenfive that they will be of little ufe. Some toicrable hints are offered 
with refpect to the regulation of prifons: but, on this fubje&t, Mr. 
Donaldfon’s random propefals can add little to the accurate and in- 
defatigable inquiries, and judicious fucgefions, of the benevolent 
Howarp. 
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* Of which fee our accouni, Rev. vol. xv. N.S, p. 55. 
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Art. 56. A Letter to the Magifprates, Burgeffis, §2c. of the Royal Burghs 
¢ Seo:land. Second Edition. By John Donaldfon, Ef. 8vo. 
61. Cadell jun. and Davies, 1795. 
Mr. geen has fome favourite plan for the improvement of 
Sc -otland, the particulars of which he wiil fully difclofe as foon as he 
; affured of a {hare of the profits that may arife from the execution ; 
ee he is exceedingly difappointed at not having obtained {uch a de- 
gree of attention to his propofal, particularly from the Committee of 
a Burghs in Scotland, as, in his judgment, the exteniive utility 
yf hts projects demands. For farther information con cerning the nature 
of this writer’s {cheme, the reader may confult his other pieces. See 
the preceding art ticle; and Rev. N.S. vol. iii. p. 224; and vol. x. 


ieggil EK. 


Art. Evenings ai Hone; or the Juvenile Budget opened. Con- 
fill ne of a Variety of 1 Sa Sa Pieces for the Inftreu@ion and 
Amulement of Y oung Perfons. Vol. LV. izmo. pp. 156. 
is. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 

After the juft tribute of approbation which has been paid to the 
former parts of this work *, little more is now to be done than to 
announce to the ope the appearance of a fourth volume. We can 
with fatisfadtioa continue our recommendation of this pie and 
moral mifceilany. i > addition w hich it here receives prefents ufc- 
ful information and rational catertainment, Our » seomege not to mcn- 
tion others, may derive conte: ibie adv antage om the perafal of 
thefe dialogues, elpecially if t} y Rape ‘n to fall under the direétion of 


fome capable friend, who mez y pre fecute the fubjects to farther effeet, Hi 


Art. 58. Friendly Advice; comprehending general Heads of Qualifi- 
cations, requifite for thofe who wifh to marry well and live happy: 
Compiled and tranflated from different Authors. By Cexfar Muf- 
folini, Profeffor of the Italian Language, in London. 8vo. 336 
Richardfon. 1794. 

t is one of the privileges of Rerenerers, that they have an opper- 
tunity of fecing more literary curiofitics than other people, ‘fhe pre- 
fent work 1s of this kind. It is a colleai on of obfervations, fentiments, 
and ftorics on love and marriage, huddled together wit hout any m 
thod, and told in vulgar langu: ise; to which the author mies age an 
humble addrefs to the public, affuring them ¢ that the prefent /abjec? 
has been compiled and tranflated froin diffe rent § tuthors with great ac- 
curacy, exactnefs, and fuperior attention ;’ and ov/) re equefing ao from 
an indulgent public their approbation :—which humble petition an in- 
culgent public will doubtlefs have too much humanity to rejeét. E,. 


Art. 59. The Life of Lord George Gordon: With a Philofophical Re- 
view of his Political Conduct. By Robert Watfon, M.D. 8vo. 
Pp-137- 3s. Gd. fewed. Symonds, &c. 1795. 

The fame “of Lord George Gordon has found a zealous friend in 
his prefent biographer, who has warmly defended his general cha- 
racter and political conduct, 1 regard to the various inflances ard 
afpedts in which both were exhibited to the obfervation of the public, 
at different periods of a brief but active life. The biographer fets out 
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with obferving that ‘ whether we reflect on the eccentricity of Lord 
George’s character, or on the viciffitudes of fortune which he 
experienced, he was undoubtedly one of the moft extraordinary per- 
fons of the age. But, as a celebrated writer has jufily obferved, the 
lives of few men deferve to be tranfmitted to pofterity ; and did net 
gratitude for a departed friend, added toa itrong impulfe to refcue in- 
jured virtue from the revengeful attacks of minifterial hirelings, urge 
me on, I fhould have tubmiited to the misfortune with calm refigna- 
tion, and filently regretted his death with the patience of philofophy, 
as the common lot of human nature; fuch were my feelings for the 
lofs of my departed friend; but fo implacable is the rage of his op. 
preffors, that it purfues him even beyond the grave. ‘lL hey continue 
to libel a man whom they could not corrupt, and confcious of their 
injultice and barbarity towards him, bafely and cowardly endeavour 
to avert cenfure from themfelves, by :efleéting obloquy on the memo. 
ry of one who can no longer defend himfelf. He has fallen a martyr 
to cruel and fanguinary laws, or at leaft to the mercilefs fentence of 
awyers;—but the veil of prejudice is about to be removed, and 
potterity will judge between taem. There hes a tribunal whence 
there can be no appeal, and where there wili be neither threats nor 
promifes to pervert the judgment.’ 

Our readers wiil already perceive that Lord George’s biographer is 
rather his afolegi# than his 4ifortan; aud that in iis work his Lord. 
fhip’s caufe is tupported by an advecate who poffefics confiderable 
powers, and who exerts thole powers in fuch a manner as wiil fcarcely 
fail of convincing the impartial reader that the extraordinary perfon, 
who is the fubject of this memoir, was, in fome refpects, hardly ufed, 
and calumniated by the zealots of almoil every party; which, indeed, 
is not furprizing, if we confider the peculiarities of his Lordfhip’s 
character, and of the fituations into which he was precipitated by the 
fingularities of his conduct, on particular emergencies. 

With refpe& to the riots in London in 1780, the author obferves 
that * few events in the annals of Britain have excited more attention,’ 
and that, perhaps, ‘ none are involved in greater darknefs ;’ nor has 
he been able to throw much light on it: but he recites the principal 
circumiftances of them, fo far as they immediately relate to the hero of 
the prefent tale. On the whole, with refpeét to Lord George, he 
offers this general reflelion: ‘ Many advocates for reform, froma 
dread of anarchy and plunder, have decided too rafhly on the fub- 
ject, and as the newfpapers are either in the pay of adminiftration, 
or under the influence of fatious partizans, no pains have been {pared 
to blacken his character, and to expole him to popular contempt and 
hatred through the medium of prejudice. They in part fucceeded, for 
an honett individual has no chance in contending with a phalanx of 
placemen, penfioners, and expectants; fecret-fervice money is pro- 
fufely {cattered to calumniate virtue: and hence the true patriot 13 
often facrificed to the Joint efforts of malice and corruption.’ 

The author’s account of Lord George’s converfion to Judaifm is 
curious: but, as we muit not enlarge, we fhall conclude by recom- 
mending the work to the perufal of our readers. They will find init 
more entertainment than they will probably expe& from a bare perulal 
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Art. 60. A Difertatis n on the Tdeory and Pradice of Benevolence. By 
George Dyer, B.A. 8vo. pp.1c6. 28. Kearfley. 1795. _ 
This ingenious and liberal author very reafonably requefts his 

readers, belore they form a judgment concerning the prefent work, 

to confider its precife character and its avowed object. Tt is not his 
jutention to enter into a metaphyfical invefligation of the origin 

«f our moral feelings; he rather choofes to exhibit a portrait 

of benevolence under iis leading charaéters, in order to in{pire 

ihe fpirit which it is his leading defign to call into exercile. The 
theoretical part of the work, or the Differtation, is accordingly fhort, 
and the tract is principally a narrative of facts, prefen:ing objects for 
the exercile of benevolence. In continuation of the detail contained 
jn a former publication, ‘* The Complaints of the Poor People of 

England,’ Mr. Dyer gives at length plans of a charity-fchool, 

work-houfe, and houfe of induftry, and reports of hofpitals and the 

Philanthropic Socicty. An entire chapter is devoted to the fubject 

of the poverty and diftrefs of men of letters, in which an account is 

given of a fociety infituted for their relief, and of another for the 
joint purpoles of encouraging fcience and relieving diftrefs. The 
laft fabject ia the order of this Differtation, but, as the author con- 
fefles, the frit in his mind, is the cafe of thofe who have been lately 
put oa their trial for treafon or fedition. Mr. Dyer calls the public 
attention to this fubjeét not in a political but in a moral view, in re- 
card to the inconveniences and loffes fuftained by the defendants; and, 
in order to ftimulate generous exertions in their behalf, he gives a 
particular account of the circumflances of the feveral individuals; not 
at their folicitation, but purely from motives of benevolence and 
public fpirit. There are, doubrlefs, in many of thefe cafes, circum- 
ftances of peculiar hardfhip, which may entitle them to the liberal 
attention of thofe who regard the perfons in quettion as fufferers in 
the caufe of freedom. Mr. Dyer his given fome of the details in 
the exact words of the refpeftive reports, as he fays, not with a view 
of faving labour, but of preferving accuracy. A work of this kind can 


fcarcely with propriety be confidered as an objeé of literary criticifm. E, 
eo 


Art. 61. 4a Account of Mr. Foyce’s Arreft for * Treafonable Prac- 
tices ;”? his Examination before his Majefty’s Moft Hon. Privy 
Council; his Commitment to the ‘Tower, and fubfequent Treat- 
ment: By Jeremiah Joyce, Twenty-three Weeks a clofe Prifoner 
in the Tower. Sccond Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. gd. 
Ridgway, &c. 1795. 

Firft publifhed with Mr. Joyce’s fermon, [fee M. Rev. for Dec. 

1794, p.477,] and now printed in a feparate form, with corrections 

and enlargements, as the titie-page fets forth. 


FAST SERMONS, Feb. 25, continued. 
Art. 62. Preached in the Epifcopal Chapel in Stirling. By George 
Cleig, M.'A. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Cleig judicioufly comments on If. x. 5,6, 7. As the Af- 
fyrians, a wicked people themfelves, were appointed to chaftife the 
abominations of the Hfraelites, in like manner he ftates that the 
wickednefs of s4is country may, by the al!-wife difpenfations of Divine 
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Provid: nce, receive its due punifiment by the hands of the French, 
altho ugh Our enemics may be amore fatul nation than sr ie Hie 
conceives, in common with many cther Divines, that € ther eis, “a 
deed, much wifdom difplayed in making one impious n:z ies. in th 
regular courfe of Providence, chaltile another, without fappofing 
‘ that the righteous judge of all the earth ever over-ruled the minds 
of a people, and com} elled them, for the fake of executing his venge- 
ance, to enter on an unjuft war againit another :’ which, he adds, 
« would be wholly incenfiftent with every notion which we can ra 
of the Divine attributes of goodnefs and juitice.”— On this hypothefis 
he enlarges with propricty and judgment, in order to render it cone 
{ilent with {cripture and reafon. As to any experience which we may 
have had with regard to the actual geo! efects ot ovr national faits, of 
late years, he feems to think, with "Mr. Hill *, and others, that ver 
little, if any, reformation has followed the obfervance of them, © The 
fame total neegleA,’ fays he, * of the ordinances of religion prevails 

among us this. year that difgraced us the lait. No man eat to have 
retrenched his fuperfluous. expences, or te have forfaken his finful 
preatures and the trading part of the community have increafed, 
avithout reason, {the author’s words} and beyond all propertion, the price 
of the neceffaries of life: thus aggravating the burdens, which the 
exigencies of the ftate muft lay upon the people.’ 

The good preacher would not, however, that we fhould abandon 
ourfelves to defpair, on account of the £ fucceffes’ of our enemics: but, 
on the contrary, that we fhould by a {peedy and earneit repentance of 
our fins, and a gener ral reformation of our * national manners,’ endea- 
vour to avert the juit judgments that may await us. *¢ ‘True repent. 
ance,’ he concludes, * is, like godlinefs, ‘* profitable for all things, 


having the promile of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 


to coine.’’ 


Art. 63. Individual Vice, the Source of ———_ Calamity. Preached 
in the Chapel of the Right Rev. Dr. W re Abernethy-Drum- 
mond, in & dintess ‘gh. By James Walker, A.D. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Camb ridge. Svo. 45. Rivingtons. 

Mr. W. very jullly contends that © in irreligious and immoral maa 
cannet poli bly bea ‘good fubjedt; nor, on the other hand, can a bad 
fubje ét be truly religious nor itrict in his moral conduét.’? In another 
pli ace, he obferves that ¢ without private virtue, and individual reli- 
gion, the wifeft fchemes of politics mut ev entually be ineffectual, and 
the beft civil conftitution mult quic kly decay.’ This gencral idea may 
be confidered as the foundation of the theological part of this dif- 
courle: but Mr. W.’s performance is chiefly of a pol:tical catt. He 
lathes the French nation with unretftrained fe verity ‘of language; nor 
is he more favourable to the advocates for reformation in the govern- 
ment of our own country. ‘* Our prefles,’ fays he, § teem with 
writings on the fubject of civil govern nent beyond all precedent; and 
political poifon is induftrioufly diffemirated through the remote 
corners of the nation, by men who are diffatistied they know not why, 





* See Art. 53, in the Review for April, p. 474, F 
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and who are endeavouring to amend what they do not appear to ander- 


ton.” 

“We have no doubt that the zeal of this animated preacher may be 
founded in fincere good-will to his country, and in weil-meaning 
Jovalty to government: but, /urely, in the nivective parts of his per- 
formance, (not here quoted, ) he has adopted too much of the virulent 
ityle of our miniflerial pamphleteers, and newfpaper paragraphitts 5 
writers who feem to aim at su/uexing the breach between England and 
the neighbouring nations,—wihich it ought to be the ardent wifh of 
every true friend to this commercial country to lee amicably, ipeecily, 
and honcurably clofed *: but to the attainment of which happy end, 
abufive and irritating language does not feem to be a fuitable prepa- 
rative. 

Art. 64. Preached at the Chapel in Hanover-fquare, Newcattle, 

8vo. No Price, nor Publither. 

The author of this {pirited difcourfe has not permitted his name to 
accompany this publication, and no doubt he had prudential reafons for 
his caution. It might not feem wife to rifk the perfonal confequences 
(fuch as the violence of the times have lately produced,) of the free- 
doms which he has taken with the ** Sins of the Nation ¢ :”’—amone 
which he includes pride: that Pripe, that * over-weening conceit 
of ourfelves, as a nation,’ which, in his opinion, has led us * to inter- 
fere in the concerns and quarrels of our neighbours, to fettle their 
fucceflions, the divifions of their territories, their religious creeds, and 
their forms of government; involving ourfelves in endlefs continental 
difputes, from which our infular fituation was peculiarly adapted to 
have preferved us,—and in boundlefs expences, which the con{ciouf- 
nefs of our wealth perfuaded us we were able to bear, and by which 
alone, on various occafions, our allies have been tempted to fight.’ 

It is needlefs to enter farther into the character of this fermon, 
which bears fome reftemblance to Mrs. barbauld’s performance, to 
which we have referred in the note; and which the author quotes 
and recominends.— Political fyftem out of the queftion, this anony - 
mous production will, by moderate and candid readers, be deemed a 
good difcourfe: the latter part, efpecially, applying, with propriety, 
to private and perfonal as well as to general reformation. 


Art. 65. Preached in the County of Durham. 4to. 1s. Longman. 

Tie author of 24s fermon on the late faft-day has likewife, as well 
as the preceding anonymous preacher, fupprefied his name: but we 
cannot imagine the reafon of fuch referve in the prefent initance; the 
difcourfe being conceived in the ufual train of piety, fuitable to the 
cccafion, and perfeci!y inofrenfive with refpeét to politics. 


-——__ 








* How diferent are the ideas of thefe gentlemen from the opinion 
of Mr, Erfkine, as occafionally exprefled in his excellent fpecch in 
defence of Mr. Horne-'Tooke !--* It would be the moft dangerous 
thing in the world, to fay qwe mu/? nurfe up ax endlefs animofity between 
the two nations ?’-——-meaning Great Britain and France. P. 67, 
Jordan’s dit. 

t+ See Mrs. Barbauld’s «* Difcourfe for the Faft,”’ entitled, «* Sins 
of the Government, Sins of the Nation,’’ Rev. New Series, vol. ii. 
Pp. 237. 
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Art. 66. —At Filliongley, in the County of Warwick. By James 


Hlingworth, D.D. Vicar. @vo. 1s. Robinfons, &c. 
A very “a ‘coming manife ation of Dr. Iilingworth’s zeal for Gevern- 
ment, for the Charch, fora vigorous pro fecuuuon of the war,-—and of 


his hearty de teftation of French anarc! hy! 


Art. 67. —— At the Church of St. Mary, Taunton. By the Rev, 
John Gardiner, Curate, &c. ato. as. Kivingtons, 

Mr. G. iS, on this oceafion, a tervent defender of the war, as he 
before was in his jermoa at the confecration of the colours of the 
Somerfet dragoons *: fee Rev.vol.xv. N.S. p 5§39.— The prefent 
difcor urfe has confiderable merit, In the preface io it, Mr. G. takes 
notice that * the ground. -work of it, and fume eutire pailages, are 
borrowed from a production of nearly 5° ycars itand: ing : ’ for which 


he makes a very proper and jult apology. 


Art. 68. — At — (the Title does not mention where.) By the Rev. 
J.Morton, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Prince of W ales. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

A flaming Philippic again{t the French, and againtt republican 
principles wy goverament, If it were the eloquent preacher’s with to 
embrace this occafion of evincing his loyalty and zeal, he has accom. 


plithed it with good fuccefs. 

SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 69. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal at the 
Abbey Church of Weitminiter, on Jan. 30,1795. Ly Spencer, 
(Madan,) Lord Bithop of Pecerborough. 4to. 1s, Rivingtons. 
From a text (Rom. xill. i.) which has been hackneyed in the 

fervice of this day, the Right Rev. preacher decuces none of thofe 

flavith and unconititut ser docirines which fome of his predeceffors 
on this cccafion advancea, and that too under the fanction, (as they 
would have had ic iuppofed,) of apottolic authority. Bifthop Madan 
mantully admits that St. Paul does not enjota ana abject fubmiflion to 
every fpecies of are whether legal or egal, and maintains that, in 

Hating a a gencral rule or maxim re!pecting a fubmiilion tocivil governors, 

the aj Reriit e could only have in his contemplation thofe who were law- 

juliy appointed, On this balis the bifhop ereéts a judicious comment, 
which flands very clear of the extremes of party, and which all the 
lovers of good government muit venerate. In {peaking of that me- 
lancholy part of our hiftory to which the anniverfary refers, he ap- 
precrutes, with tolerable fairnefs, the character of the contending 
parties; and, though the fcale preponderates in favour of Charles, he 
allows * him to have been too fataliy difpofed to violate the rights and 
hberties of his fubjecis beyond what they could well bear, and to have 

a‘ted under mif-conceived notions of kingly power.’ The Bifhop does not 
dante feem to condemn the oppofition which the parliament made to 
tie King’s tyrannic meafures, but their refufal to accept his conceffions. 

-- Independently of the merit or demerit of the prominent charaéters 

in this fcene of civ: te commotion and fubverfion of government, the 
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* Some remarks on that di! fcourfe have been publifhed, which will 
probably be farther mentioned in our next Review. Mr. G. notices 
them in the prefent fermon, 
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- circumftances with which they were attended convey an im- 


very 3 
portant lefion to rulers and people:-~to the former they inculcate the 
loner of irritating the people by the abufe of power :—io the latter, 
cange S : 


e importance of guarding againit tumult, anarchy, and civil war. 
The R.R. preacher enforces fuch reflections as are appotite to his 
fabiedt, and lays it down as an indifputable maxim, (and furely it ts 
fo,) that peace and happinefs, loyalty and religion, civil order and 


Chriftian piety, are naturally and properly united. Mo-y. 
7 


Art. 70. Preached at Royiton, on the much lamented Death of the 
Rev. Habakkuk Crabb, who died Dec. 25, 1794, aged 45. By 
Samuel Palmer; to which is added, The Funeral Oration, by Robert 
Hall, M.A. Printed for the Benefit of Seven Orphans. 8vo. 15. 
Longman, &c. 

Juftice appears to have been here done to an amiable character, in 

a very proper funeral /ermon, and in a pathetic oration at the inter- 

ment of the deceafed. An e/egy is added, conceived in ftrains that 

are fuperior to many pious effutions of this kind, which have occa- 

fionally fallen under our notice. It is figned with the initials J].T.R, 


Art. 71. The mournful and pleafing Viciffitudes of Life. —Preached at 
St. Thomas’s, Jan. 1, 17953 for the Benefit of the Charity School 
in Gravel-lane, Southwark. By Robert Winter. 8vo. 6d. Knott. 
The mutability and decay of nature, which the Epicurean confider- 

ed as a call to pleafure, are here more properly ftated by the preacher 

as motives to virtue and ufefulnefs ; and while the elegant but luxuri- 
ous Horace fings, 

Quem fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 

Appone: nec dulces amores 

Sperne, puer, nec tu choreas; 

Donec virenti canities abe/t 

Morofa: 

Mr. Winter urges fuch views of the uncertainty of life as tend to 

render the world not a fcene of diffolutenefs, but of rational enjoy- 

ment, and which may enable man to derive fatisfaction and hope (as 

Addifon expreffes it) from his very decays and infirmities. Mr. W.’s 

obfervations and reflections on the pa/fing away of one generation, and the 





coming of another, (text, Ecclef. 1. 4.) are judicious and well arranged. MI 
Mo 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ORD MounTMoRRES prefents his compliments to the Editors of 
the Monthly Review, and configns the following flatement to 
their acknowledged candor and liberality: 

* Though he has reafon to be well pleated, and is unqueftionably much 
flattered, by their good opinion of his various productions, and of the 
fuccefs of his laborious efforts in the public fervice, (culegiums far be- 
yond his pretenfions,) yet, he muft fry, asa friend to truth, and one 
who never has concealed, garbled, nor mifreprefented any faét, that 
could be of public fervice, cither in the Letters of Themittocles, the 
Crilis, or any of his works: that more than fuppofition has been fated 
in the firfi compilation, as the true grounds of the difpute with Spain 
Ini7go. [See Rev. for April, P-470. | 
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‘-But, left any doubt fhould remain upon that fubjed;—Lord M, 
begs teave 29 flate, in the mott clear and < mphatic manner, that all thé 
information contained in thefe Eflays, relative to Spanifh America, wag 
derived from General Mirandar—that he never had avy occafion te 
doubt his veracity :—that he always faw him in the light of a foldier of 
fortune, but true tothe party with whom he eligaged for political and 
temporary purpofes. 

That Lord M. always thought, that any inducement, to the moft 
extenfive and enlightened traveller be had known or heard of, to fettle 
in this country, would have been a great national acquifttion; ata time, 
when a general knowledge of the affairs of Lurope is to cifential to 
fiatcefmen; and when it may wow be {lated as a great truth, which will be 
daily more and more evident,—that moit of the calamities, which have 
befallen the empire in this calamitous and mifcondudted war, have 
arifen from an ignorance of the {tate of the diflerent nations of Europe; 
and the want ot able men, in diplomatic dchgnations. 

‘That Lord M., apprized of General Miranda’s circumftanees, had 
offered and preffed any pecuniary aid in his power: an offer which was 
as honourably declined, as it was hberally propoted. 

And, finally, Lord M. begs leave to ttate, not from fuppoftion, 
but from General Mirancda’s unreferved aflertion and information, in 
his laft conference in February 1792, which he was authorifed to com- 
municate, as he thought proper:— hat though the bufinefs of Nootka 
Sound and the whale fifhery, at the Antipodes, was the luppofed and 
ofientible caufe of the war, yet that the true objedt and detign of the 
contelt in 1790, was the commercial emancipation of Spaniih America, 
the deftrnétion of the monopoly of the mother country, and the admif- 
fion of ¢A/és country into a participation of the Spanifh colonial trade, 

‘ General Miranda added farther, that he had given every neceffaty 
information for this purpole; that he had reafon to expect a liberal gra- 
tification for this fervice, from Miniflers: and Lord M. eullected trom 
the tenor of his difcourfe, that his difappointment in this refpeét wag 
the true reafon of his engaging in the fervice of the French republic.” 

* York-lftreet, St. James” s-iquare 

May 5, 1795.’ 
give to the world the information with which Lord M. has 
favoured us, juit as we received it; and we fhall only obferve that 
the account of his Lordfhip’s work called the Crifis, in this number, 
was printed before we received the above letier. 





*.* G.G. is of opinion that the fentence in an extra& from Mifs 

rollitoncraft? s View of the French Revolution, (Rev. April, p. 393;) 
“ which we marked in a note as incomplete, is deficient only in two 
commas, and that there fhould be one at the word c/erzy, and one at 
tue “aol orders. ‘The mean ing, ¢ certainly, is thus rendered intel- 
ligible, and it was before impervious to us. Wewith, molt fincerely, 
tiat writers in general would pay more attention to punctuation. It 
is of inditpealible importance to the right reading an id unde rftanding 
of compoiition; and where tt 1s deficient or erroneous, impenetrable 
obdicurity or moll eflential milasecs may be the confequence. 

ttt W. D.—Ciertcus, &c. are unavoidably peflponed. —-I, 
Foi. P.— Truth, &c.—-are received. 
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